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The Steeple They Made of Porcelain Enamel 
By J. A. Strum 


MANAGER OF ARCHITECTURAI 


Bettinger Corp., Waltham, Mass. 


fe" MORE THAN TEN CEN- 
TURIES church steeples were 
made of stone, wood or mortar. 
Then, in 1952, architect Lawrence 
S. Whitten designed the Central 
Park West Baptist Church of 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Whitten had a big job on his 
-in fact the biggest church 


Alabama. He 


wanted to top it with a tall and 


hands 
in the state of 
gleaming spire that would be at 
once strong, light, durable, eco- 


None of 


mate- 


nomical and handsome. 
the orthodox architectural 
rials filled Whitten’s bill, so, after 
Bet- 


tinger ceramic engineers, he turned 


thorough consultation with 
to porcelain enamel. 


If you're travelling through 
Birmingham, Alabama, you won't 
have any trouble picking out the 
Central Park West Baptist 
Church. Its and elegant 


steeple reaches up 147 feet above 


slim 


the street, is made up of 910 sep- 
arate pieces of prefabricated porce- 


lain weighing a total of eleven 


ENGINEERING 


tons. But even more impressive 
than these statistics is the over-all 
this 


architectural significance ot 


first porcelain enamel church 
steeple. 

Why make a church steeple out 
of porcelain enamel? Because that 


way you get a permanent finish 
that will last the life of the church, 
a maintenance-free finish requiring 
not a penny in replacement or re 
pair, a flexible finish as to color, 
shape and design. And these are 


of course the very same reasons 
porcelain enamel is being used for 
a multitude of varied architectural 
uses—spandrels, coping, wall and 
roofing panels, cement block fac- 
ings, and a hundred others. 
Porcelain has been a_ building 
material since the days of the an- 
cient Egyptians, but it is only in 
the past decade that architects like 
Lawrence $. Whitten have begun 
to show the world just what it 
can do. Bettinger is proud of the 
aid and assistance it has given such 


architects. 


BETTINGER CORPORATION 


Waltharn, Massachusetts 





Above: Hileah Club House, Hileah, Florida. 

Architect: Lester W. Geisler. Decorator: S. A. Huges. 

Flooring Supplied by: FLAMINGO DISTRIBUTORS, Hileah. Fla. 
Flooring Installed by: ROWELL FLOORING CO., Miami, Fla. 


Whenever .. . wherever you specify ROBBINS Lifetime 
Vinyl ALL-PURPOSE Terra-Tile, you are certain of 
complete, lifelong client satisfaction! 





or Show... 
ROBBINS ie. Zezza-7& 


PATENT PENOING 


The WINNER that makes any PLACE a SHOW-place! 


In selecting the flooring for Hileah’s fabulous new club house, 
the architects and designers placed their bet on a sure winner— 
Robbins Lifetime Vinyl All-Purpose Terra-Tile. The require- 
ments were for a floor of outstanding beauty to match the ultra- 
modern decor of this distinctive new club house. A floor whose 
beauty was more than skin deep was a must since thousands 
upon thousands of footsteps would fall on it in one season 
alone. Robbins All-Purpose was the natural choice with its 
wide range of beautiful, tile-thick colors in smart terrazzo de- 
sign. Ease of maintenance was certainly of prime importance 
and there again Robbins All-Purpose Terra-Tile was the ideal 
choice. It is truly a maintenance miracle; the brilliant colors 
stay beautifully bright and clean with simple mopping and buf- 
fing. Economy is always important and Robbins All-Purpose 
Terra-Tile meets this requirement, also. The precision-squared 
tiles go down fast and easy without adhesive! No expensive 
underlays or sealers are ncessary. 


Send for Samples and Complete Information 


ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


TUSCUMBIA (Muscle Shoals} ALABAMA 
in Canada: VINYL PRODUCTS and SURFACES, Inc., Montreal and Toronto 


See our Catalog in Sweet's! 





if you're specifying Tile Flooring... 


CONSIDER MATICO... 
IT’S FORTIFIED WITH PLASTIC 


Add up all the proved advantages of asphalt tile —low ini- 
tial cost...low installation and maintenance costs .. . its 
performances in on-grade slab construction projects ... fine, 
rich colors .. . toughness .. . resiliency .. . and long wear. 
Then add POLYSTYRENE PLASTIC — and you've got 
a budget flooring that's hard to beat! For this plastic con- 
tent assures bright, clear colors... more constant uniform- 
ity of shade...and years of wear. 

Wonder of it all is that MATICO costs no more than 
ordinary asphalt tile flooring...yet is far superior. Find 
out today why leading architects everywhere prefer 
FORTIFIED MATICO asphalt tile flooring. Write 
Dept. 12-4 for full details, and specification ‘data. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Confetti + Aristefiex + Parquetry + Asphalt Tile + Cork Tile + Plastic Wall Tile 
Joliet, ll. * Long Beach, Cali’. * Newburgh, N. Y. 








BACK VIEW—CLIP AC-420R 
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ClIP ALSO SERVES 
AS SPLICER BAR 








THE NEW IMPROVED 


LOXIT acousticat 





AC-430 


SUSPENSION SYSTEM 


The Loxit Acoustical Suspension Systems are amaz- 
ingly simpie! All that is needed are a few basic 
parts such as illustrated above. Everything locks 
together. There are six Loxit Systems engineered 
to lay all types of acoustical tiles and slabs; 
fibrous, cork and gypsum products and for both 
kerfed and square-edged materials. Each type was 
specially designed to meet specific conditions . . . 
for acoustical ceilings suspended directly from 
furring channels; for surface-applied installations; 
suspended to meet special 


and for ceilings 


conditions. 


Technical services, literature, details and 
somples cre available upon request. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL 





FIVE IMPORTANT 
MECHANICAL ADVANTAGES 


1 Since the clips fit on the 
lower flange of the furring chan 
nel, the same clip takes care of 
cll sizes of furring channels 
Only one clip required 

2 The groove of the clip and 
the locking lug being both bev- 
eled assure a tight fit of clip to 
furring channel flange 


3 The clips AC-420 and the run- 
ners AC-430 being reversible as 
a combination automatically 
take core of right or left furring 
channel conditions 
4 The clip itself serving as 
splicer bar eliminates need of 
seporate splicing arrangement 
5 The supporting flanges of the 
runner being single thicknesses 
of metal on both sides (and of 
the same thickness as the 
splinns) reduces the thickness 
of the kerf in the tiles to 
thet of a single thin saw 
blade, ossuring even align 
ment of all tiles 








Auto-Lok has no “equal”... 


When you specify Auto-Lok make sure 
this superior window is used on the job 
because there is ‘“‘no equal’’ for Auto-Lok 
Only Auto-Lok has the exclusive 
automatic-locking mechanism which 
closes ten times tighter 

than generally accepted standards. 


Remember, too, that Ludman is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of awning 
windows and jalousies . . . produces 
Auto-Lok in the largest plant of its kind 
in the world ... has complete quality 
control of its products from raw 

metal to finished windows. Ludman... 
and Ludman alone has the skill, 
resources and know-how to guarantee 
superiority in not one or two—but all 
10 requisites of a perfect window. 


ulo-(0 


WHYDOWS 
WOOD OR ALUMINUM 


SEALS TIGHTER 
THAN A REFRIGERATOR 


with full assurance that 


So specify Auto-Lok... 
you're choosing the one window which will please 
your client best... and reflect maximum credit on 
you. In quality, performance, in exclusive features 


... Auto-Lok has no equal! 


LUDMAN ENGINEERING AND PLANNING SERVICE 
is available for any job, large or small 


LUDMAN Corporation, Dept. )A-4 North Miami, Florida 
_ = 
| 
ls ered 


OVER-SILL OPERATOR 
Friction-free feathertouch 
control. Wearproof oil 
impregnated (bronze-stcel 
gear, rolled thread worm, 
only operator with 4-tooth 
engagement for smoother 
performanc« 


LUDMAN LEADS 


THE 


NO WEARING PARTS 
With exclusive Auto-Lok 
operation, no destructive 
force is applied on hinges 
no pressure created on opera 
ting mechanism. No wear, 
no maintenance, no adjust 
ment ever 


WORLD 


IN WINDOW 


CONCEALED HARDWARE 
No unsafe, unsightly, ex 

posed mechanism as in other 
ws. No “‘dust traps 

—norust or Hard- 
ware perfectly balanced for 
smoothest 


known 


w indo 


orrosion 


casicst operation 


ENGINEERING 





IN SCHOOLS ; 


“(poling 


iS MORE aAPORTANT THAN HEATING! 
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kowhegan Elementary School, Skowhegan, Me., Superintendent of Schools. Erwin A. 
pallagher, Architect, A. J. Harriman, Inc.; Mechanical Contractor, Robt. C. Ford, Inc. 


Dnly the Herman Nelson Draft|Stop System 
Assures You Balanced Two-Way Temperature Control 


It's the heat gain from students, lights and 
wolar effect that causes overheating—and the 
system that merely turns the heat on and off, 
ind ventilates, cannot solve the problem. The 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator provides con- 
trolled winter cooling by introducing quantities 
»f outdoor air in such a way as to avoid drafts 
ind maintain comfort conditions. 


Winter cooling, heating and ventilating with 
positive draft control at all times—ail these 
basic advantages are offered by the modern 
Draft|Stop in the most practical manner, at min- 
imum cost. For further information, see our cat- 
alog in Sweets Architectural File, or write Her- 
man Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


wwf herman polton 


UNIT VENTILATOR 


PRODUCTS 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


System of Classroom Heating, Ventilating and Cooling 





Gouchufec Calls for YOUNGSTOWN PIPE 


ABOUT THE PIPE FOR THIS 
JOB, GEORGE. YOUNGSTOWN 
1S WHAT | WANT. IT SAVES 
TIME AND LABOR, BECAUSE IT IS 

$O EASY TO BEND AND CUT. 








GLAD TO HEAR IT, ED. 
THATS WHAT ALL MY CUSTOMERS SAY. 
THEY LIKE YOUNGSTOWN PIPE BECAUSE IT'S 
CONTROLLED IN MANUFACTURE BY ONE 
STEELMAKER FROM START TO FINISH. AND 
EVERYBODY KNOWS TOP NOTCH STEEL 
IS EASIER TO WORK WITH. 





7 points of uniform goodness 


Sep, in YOUNGSTOWN PIPE 


~, yA 9 
“4 ] uniform ductility ® uniform wall thickness 
oor uniform lengths and size 
uniform threading © uniform strength and 
uniform weldability toughness 
@ uniform roundness and straightness 


P) 
fRvicy 


ee DY ILELS sree Pure 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET are Mice $00 COMPANY 
ow Ave a 


r Ohi rt Offi 00 ifth 


Om 
RBON A 
RAILROAL 





It's your client's 
money that’s going 
down every time 
a floor 


is installed 


You can realize why flooring is so 
important, when you consider how 
the right floor can cut maintenance 
costs...increase morale...raise com- 
pany profits. 

That's why there are so many ad- 
vantages to dealing with a Kentile, 


Inc. Flooring Representative. He’s an 
expert in his field... backed by train- 
ing and on-the-job experience with 
every type of installation. Call on 
him...his business is to serve you 
For his name and address, write to 
the nearest of the offices listed below. 


KENTILE «© KENCORK « KENRUBBER + KENFLEX « KENFLOR 


@. KENTILE INC. 


KENTILE,. INC., 56 SECOND AVE 


14, OHIO 
moO 4532 SO. KOLIN AVE 


900 PEACHTREE ST..N. E 
CHICAGO 32, ILL 


BROOKLYN 15.N.Y 
705 ARCHITECTS BLOG... 17TH @ SANSOM STS., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 
ATLANTA 5. GA 
4501 SANTA FE AVE 


a 


350 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 1.N. ¥ 
1Z211NBC BL.OG..CLEVELAND 
2020 WALNUT ST KANGAS CITY 8 
LOS ANGELES 56. CALIF 

















MARBLE 
from GEORGIA 
TENNESSEE 
and VERMONT 
ALABAMA MISSOURI 


LIMESTONE 


Thru the medium of highest quality, colorful 
materials, the Nation’s Architects have infused new 
beauty, convenience and economy into every phase 
of modern building. 

The choicest building materials have captured 
in precision detail the myriad colors and beautiful 
veining from Nature—-Marble of practically every 


shade and hue—-Alabama Limestone in warm, 
natural colors and delicate veining——all available 
from ONE SOURCE and are adaptable to every 
interior and exterior building need and specification. 


Our Sales Representatives, conveniently located, 
will cooperate with you in every possible way. 








THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


rATE, GEORGIA 


Sole Producers of 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


DIVISIONS 
ArapamMa Limestone Company St. Genevieve Marsrce Company 
Russelloille, Alabama St. Genevieve, M uri 
Green Mountains Marere Company Tennessee Marsre Company 
West Rutland, Vermont Knoxville, Tennessee 
Catcirum Propucts Division 
Tate, Georgia 





























OPINIONS 


EXPRESSED BY 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 


JOURNAL ARE NOT NECESSARILY THOSE OF THE A.1.A. 


Whose Wall Is It? 


In the collaboration between architect, painter, sculptor, the ques- 

tion of the title, seldom asked openly, is in the minds of each of 

the collaborators—and probably also in the mind of the client. 

We asked an architect, a painter, a sculptor to comment on this 
team relationship as it affects present-day practice. 


By DEAN CORNWELL 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SOCIETY OF MURAL PAINTERS 


THINK a sympathetic collabora- 
| tion between architect, mural 
painter and sculptor is as necessary 
as law and order is to the com- 
munity. 

If there is such a thing as non- 
collaboration, I’m sure this tops 
the list! In the dedicatory address 
by a noted modern architect un- 
veiling a large fresco by a most 
capable Mexican painter, the ar- 
chitect said, “Thank God, at last 
we have a painter whose work is 
so powerful, it knocks down any 
wall we can build today—we'll 
have to develop better architects 
who can build walls Mr.— can- 
not knock down.” 

The other extreme was at the 
end of the “golden era” when 


everything new was glazed with 
umber to such a depressing tone 


JOURNAL OF 


that an English critic of the time 
stated, “A picture, to be good, must 
be brown like an old violin.” 

For a few intervening years be- 
fore W.P.A. and Treasury proj- 
ects swarmed over every wall pillar 
and post like the locust plague, 
everybody began painting pale and 
pink, inspired by Puvis; and then 
along came Guerin who got so 
pale in his giant maps for the Penn- 
sylvania that the dust 
settling on the uneven plastering 


Station 


now reads as stronger pattern than 
any part of the map design. 

Out of the confusion left by 
the W.P.A. and Treasury projects, 
a new and healthy interest in mural 
painting has taken place, and three 
or probably four exceptionally fine 
talents were developed. Only one, 
if any of these men, have remained 
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in the field of mural painting. Two, 
I know, chose to go back to easel 
painting. It could be that col- 
laboration was irksome to them. 

The failure to put aside ade- 
quate compensation when _plan- 
ning budgets for large building 
projects has most certainly caused 
our more brilliantly talented young 
men to seek a career in the field of 


magazine illustration. The type 


By LEE LAWRIE, HON. A.1.A. 


of architect who, with consent of 
client, for the sake of publicity will 
sacrifice everything or anything, 
and import horrendous 
shocker, creates a discouraging pic- 
ture for the sound and serious 
painter who really does a collabora- 
tive job, but who goes practically 


some 


unsung in the face of such clash 
of cymbals and rattle of highly 
paid drum beaters. 


A.1.A. FINE ARTS MEDAL FOR SCULPTURE, 1927 


HE EXAMPLES of collabora- 
Lye are before us in the Par- 
thenon, Karnak, the Arch of Con- 
stantine and the great cathedrals. 
If the results are good, the prin- 
ciple is good. We don’t strive to- 
day for such magnificence. Still, 
our contemporary simplified de- 
sign has just as great need of col- 
laboration. 

A building does not depend on 
sculpture and painting to make it 
good and noble. It is the people 
who require these arts. 
though we live in a machine age, 


Even 


the people are not robots. There 
is still the spark among them that 
the arts enkindle. It is observable 
that the architects who regard a 
building mainly as an envelope for 
its contents usually lean heavily on 
one attendant art. More than once 
a cracker-box has been saved by its 
landscaping. 

Our cities show the need of a 
few shots of collaborative planning, 
including not only the landscape 
but the painters and 
sculptors as well. 


architects 
They can en- 
liven the scene. 


By JOHN F. HARBESON, F.A.1.A. 
OF HARBESON, HOUGH, LIVINGSTON & LARSON, ARCHITECTS 


N ARTIST working for a client 
—not sitting in a studio on his 
own time—is set a program by the 


APRIL, 


client, perhaps through an archi- 
tect. Several artists working to- 


gether should act as a team. Some 
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one among them will be the or- 
ganizer, to pass along the wishes 
This 


may be the architect, or the sculp- 


or the orders of the client. 


tor, or the painter, or may be an 
engineer, depending on the nature 
of the work. The client rightly 
sets the program and the character 
of the work; all the artists should 
The 


client will request their ideas, but 


endeavor to express these. 


no artist should claim “inspiration” 
beyond direction and insist on self- 
expression to the jeopardy of the 
total effort. 

There are two types of artists 
One kind (a re- 


cent development) works for him- 


working today. 


self to please himself, financing 
himself, his work meeting its mar- 


ket at art galleries, or exhibitions 
The other type is 
paid by a client, on a program set 


in museums. 


by the client, and in collaboration 
with other artists in a team; one 
of this group acts as foreman re- 
sponsible to and expressing the will 
of the client. All the great artistic 
expression of Greece and Rome, of 
the Middle Ages and of the Renais- 
sance, was done on these lines. The 
other type of artist, who insists on 
self-expression at someone else’s ex- 
pense, is a modern phenomenon, 
comparable to those other citizens 
who believe the world owes them a 
pleasant living, whether or not 
they make an adequate contribution 
in return—a product of socialistic 


ph i | osophy. 


Thoughts of the R.I.B.A. President 
By Howard M. Robertson, F.R.1.B.A. 


PRESIDENT, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Quoting part of his inaugural address, November 3, 1953 


HE FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
I of a new President has at least 


some possible element of excite- 
ment. The man is fresh to his job 


—who knows? 


Perhaps he will 
utter something worth while. The 
second address is more painful. We 
have heard the fellow too often 
already, and after one year of office 


he is probably dead beat, but in 


any case is likely to be properly 
muddled. Who 
after having had a taste of the prob- 


would not be, 


lems that constantly pour into 
Portland Place? 

My address, as you will shortly 
discern, is an expression less of 
fact than of strictly personal im- 
pressions and thinking. I am per- 
mitted on this occasion to speak as 
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an individual, aware that a large 
body of opinion within this Insti- 
tute will disagree with me; but 
there have been many things on my 
mind, things which concern us all, 
and if I put some of them before 
you tonight it is because I am com- 
ing to you on the basis that a 
patient comes to a psychoanalyst. 
Just let the patient relax and go 
on talking, and perhaps he will feel 
some relief as a result! 

If this were an ordinary sessional 
paper I would have to choose a title 
for it. I would hesitate between 
“Troubled Waters,” “Random 
Roamings,” and “Muddled Mus- 
ings.” I think you are beginning 
to grasp the general idea. 

First, I want to speak about this 
sort of architecture which repre- 
sents the main stream of our pres- 
ent-day output. By that I mean 
the buildings which rank for illus- 
tration in our technical press and 
architectural books. Broadly speak- 
ing, it ranges from the neo-Geor- 
gian to those buildings which are 
abreast of all up-to-the-minute de- 
velopments here and abroad. i am 
purposely oversimplifying to make 
my point. 

And now I am going to try to 
be constructively critical and sug- 
gest that in a great deal of this 
work certain deficiencies are being 


APRIL, 


revealed. Not technically, but es- 


thetically. 
+ 


To come straight to the point, 
I feel that our contemporary build- 
ings for all sorts of purposes risk 
becoming too much alike in their 
expression; the same formula for 
design, employing the same mo- 
tives, basic forms, and treatment 
of facade in mass and detail, is 
widely applied to all problems. Of 
course, variations of treatment ex- 
ist in plenty, and size and bulk play 
their part. But, broadly speaking, 
the buildings for various purposes 
are getting to resemble each other 
astonishingly, and so is the work of 
many architects whose basic think- 
ing is on rational parallel lines. 
This applies both to the neo-Geor- 
gians and the extremists. Each in 
their category are acquiring the 
family face. In many architectural 
schools the same thing happens, but 
to a more extreme degree; though, 
of course, the neo-Georgian trend 
is in many of the schools practically 
non-existent. 

What has happened becomes, I 
think, more apparent when one 
looks back at the work of the more 
distant past, particularly on the 
spot and not in photographs. There 
one sees that the best old work re- 
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veals immense personality, a char- 
acter developed in the handling and 
treatment of form which springs 
from some deep root of feeling 
about architectural art. Great dar- 
ing and technique are often exhi- 
bited, and risks were taken that are 
truly surprising in relation to the 
methods, materials, and the re- 
sources of the epoch. But the 
technique was not as a rule the 
mainspring of inspiration, and was 
seldom flaunted for its own sake. 
The designers of those buildings 
felt something and felt it deeply. 
They had a certain grandeur in 
their approach, even to quite small 
things. ‘Their sense of response 
to human emotion seems to have 
been both natural and acute. 
They had something of what a 
born orator or a preacher possesses, 
an ability to touch the chords and 
stir the emotions, the sort of basic 
warmth which is found in the 
music of the favorite classic com- 
posers. Perhaps the gift was there 
subconsciously, absorbed from the 
spirit of the age those people lived 
in. But, however it came to exist, 
this ability to make the form and 
treatment of buildings communi- 
cate an emotion, a sensation, has 
indubitably been present in all 
great periods. And it is something 
quite different from the astonish- 


ment and wonder of a great engi- 
neering enterprise and achievement, 
although it is in some cases allied 
to it. 

I believe these great successes 
of the past move people today in 
a genuine way, and not merely be- 
cause the buildings are old. They 


say something in stone and brick 


to which people instinctively re- 
spond. These buildings very often 
come to be beloved by anyone rang- 
ing from antiquarians to our latest 
Royal Gold Medallist,* who has 
proclaimed himself at heart a tra- 
ditionalist. 

Clearly there must have been 
economic troubles in those days as 
well as now, though perhaps both 
Church and State and the great 
patrons were willing to stretch a 
point where our own ministries and 
authorities would merely 
whistle the treasurer out of his 
kennel to bite the architect on the 
leg. In other words, we cannot 
claim that a certain brittleness, 
uniformity and desiccation which 
show signs of attacking our con- 
temporary architecture are entirely 
due to lack of funds, though aus- 
terity has certainly bred a habit of 
mind which is comfortably de- 


local 


fensible. 
Through overstressing of engi- 


*Le Corbusier 
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neering, false pride in structure, 
overanxiety to follow my latest 
leader, reluctance to draw upon the 
great and rich vocabulary of form 
and surface of the past, we risk 
producing an architecture which 
will finally cease to attract the pub- 
lic, and will be respected chiefly for 
its neatness and tidiness—the very 
qualities which can be found in a 
Fine 


qualities, but in architecture insuffi- 


well-designed mechanism. 


cient. 
By and large, people seem always 


Tea leeeeece 


to seek in music a theme, and never 
Let all of us 
If the 


young architect can discover what 


cease to love a tune. 
architects remember that. 


it is that lies at the core of the 
vitality of the best work of the past 
and the present, he will be much 
futher advanced than he would be 
by wobbling between the rigidities 
of Chicago and the latest extrava- 
gances from Brazil. The subject 
is a vast one. It should properly 
be included in the “Delight” sec- 
tion of a theory treatise. 





Town Planning 
By Willem Marinus Dudok, HON. CORR. A.1.A. 


Mr. Dudok’s recent lecture tour in the United States, arranged 
by The Institute, has evidently brought to his audiences the re- 
freshment of clear and logical thinking, unhampered by the 


dogmas of any particular school. 
following expression and one which appeared in the 


Typical of the lectures is the 
March 


JourNAL under the title, “To Live and to Build.” 


I SHOULD LIKE to devote a few 
words to the significance of the 


time factor in relation to the town 
and to town planning, and, in con- 
nection with this, to the value of 
Of all the 
arts town planning is most firmly 
bound to reality, the reality of the 
town as it has been shaped through 
The house has a 


the form of the town. 


the centuries. 


longer life than man himself; the 
plan of the city lives longer than 
the house. I would ask your at- 
tention for these two truths, for 
they are fundamental. Whoever 
builds a house in his thirtieth year 
for his young family discovers in 
his sixtieth that the house no longer 
answers to his requirements, al- 
though he still continues to live 
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in it. Many larger buildings which 
I saw erected in my youth have, 
within a single generation, entirely 
changed their purpose. As I have 
said: the house survives the man, 
and frequently its use changes. 
As to form and purpose, how 
do we stand in this respect in the 
case of the town plan? What hap- 
pens in the life of a house also 
occurs with whole districts of the 
town. Round the original heart of 
the city, as the city and its center 
grow, residences are gradually con- 
verted to offices and factories; the 
town plan itself, however, is main- 
tained for a very long time, cover- 
ing many generations. A town 
lives, that is to say, changes, but 
at a far slower rate: town and man 
belong to a different order in time. 
This difference in duration irrevo- 
cably implies that a town, as it has 
come into being, cannot immedi- 
ately adopt and assimilate all tech- 
nical achievements nor all new 
desiderata of life. There is no 
town that can keep up with the 
ever changing requirements of life. 
Even an entirely new town, built 
in our lifetime, is in many respects 
antiquated after a few generations, 
and no amount of alteration can 
cancel this fact. The essence of 
the town is precisely that immut- 
ability, that fixity of form which 


TOURNAI 


lives beyond the space of human 
life. 
that cultural expression of life 
which in the most fascinating and 
significant manner links the present 
to the past. Of all that our society 


Thus in a town we also see 


creates, nothing is so lasting and 
dificult to change as a town plan 
There 


which 


that has once been realized. 
is no other human effort 
more permanently influences pos- 
terity than a town plan. 

This imposes a great responsi- 


bility upon us, and it is obvious 


that no town plan of any import- 
ance can come about without the 
collaboration of many individuals; 
such a complicated problem can 
only be solved by teamwork. If 
are good— 


the human relations 


and I have never had any com- 
plaint on this point—a high degree 
of cooperation can be attained, for 
intelligent people who desire to 
achieve a common purpose will cer- 
tainly create the happy atmosphere 
to bring this about. But they will 
also realize that the character of 
creative work has not changed 
throughout the ages and that now, 
as formerly, in the last resort a 
single man must create the har- 
monious synthesis of various facets 
of the problem. 

Precisely because the efficient 


and beautiful form is of such great 
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and lasting importance, I am con- 
vinced that—whatever others may 
say—the experienced architect is 
in the nature of things the obvious 
town planner, because he only can 
solve this problem of form. 

In the second place, I should 
like to consider the relationship of 
the town or village with its sur- 
rounding country. In our time, 
with its alarming increase of popu- 
lation spreading chaotically over 
the whole country, things cannot 
be left any longer to chance. The 
countryside must be protected 


against uncontrolled expansion of 


our cities. Naive pride in rising 
population figures is yielding more 
and more to the just view that 
human happiness gains nothing at 
all from the unlimited growth of 
our cities. Quicker communica- 
tions, not only by vehicles like the 
motor-car, but also by sight and 
sound through the telephone, radio 
and cinema, make people less de- 
pendent, for the advantages of cul- 
tural life, on the large centers of 
population. The very nature of 
communications has been modified. 
If railways, bound as they are to 
a rigid network of lines, have 
brought about a concentration of 
the population, it is no less certain 
that the far freer movements of 
motor traffic tend toward decen- 


tralization. And this decentraliza- 
tion is necessary because the un- 
limited expansion of cities and the 
unchecked increase of traffic create 
in the centers of our towns prob- 
lems which are practically impos- 
sible to solve. 


& 


Prevention is better than cure. 
It is high time for us town plan- 
ners to think not only of the ex- 
pansion of towns but also of their 
restriction. The advantages of con- 
centration have their limits from 
every point of view and in every 
field; why should not the same 
thing apply to town planning? Let 
me not be misunderstood. When 
the limitation of 
cities I of course to their 
horizontal expansion. Life is dy- 
namic, and a living city is con- 
stantly evolving. For this reason 
the possibility of life and evolu- 
tion must be maintained within the 
limited town. The kind of growth 
I have mentioned, however, this 
ceaseless sprawling of the town 
out into the country, is often noth- 
ing more than mere inertia, and I 
am firmly convinced that it would 
in many cases be better to restrict 


I recommend 
refer 


this growth. 
We have done this, for example, 
at Hilversum, and I am somewhat 
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proud of having taken the initia- 
tive. Here we have preserved the 
natural beauties of the surround- 
ing countryside—beauties which 
are the principal raison d’étre of 
this flourishing municipality—by 
surrounding the town on all sides 
with natural reservations where all 
building is forbidden; and so we 
deliberately conceived the plan for 
the city as a plan for its restriction. 
Just as towns some centuries ago 
were encircled by fortifications, so 
Hilversum is now surrounded by 
green zones, which seems to me a 
far more human state of affairs. I 
remember quoting this example 
from my own personal practice in 
a lecture given in London in 1934. 
Impressed by the terrible problems 
of traffic and housing in London, 
I put the question to my colleagues 
whether it would not be wise to re- 
strict the growth of London, or at 
least to control it systematically. 
How could I have guessed that ten 
years later Abercrombie would 
have the courage to follow this 
same line of thought and to pursue 
it to its final conclusion by remov- 
ing a million Londoners to satel- 
lite towns built in country areas! 
What a blessed idea for Greater 
London. Decentralization, a typi- 
cal modern conception in town 
planning; decentralization and the 


struggle against the evergrowth of 
towns! But even if we do not be- 
lieve in the possibility of reasonable 
limitation of towns—personally | 
am convinced of this—it is impera- 
tive that the town planner should 
strive after space economy, after 
efficient compactness. 


te 


I now approach the actual work 
of town planning. What is the 
ultimate object of town planning 
and architecture? Jt is the har- 
monious organization of the spaces 
necessary to mankind and to society. 
Let us be quite clear about this. 

If we consider the town in itself, 
the harmonious organization of 
space—undoubtedly the first prin- 
ciple of all architectural art—de- 
mands above all the systematic dis- 
tribution of the districts allotted 
to work, dwelling, traffic, and rec- 
reation. It is convenient for the 
zones allotted to dwellings to be 
situated close to those allotted to 
work, but also not far from the 
green zones, whose importance 
cannot be exaggerated. We do not 
want amorphous towns any more, 
and now we are striving toward 
a systematic hierarchical town, 
ranging from dwelling to neighbor- 
hood unit, from neighborhood unit 
to district (or borough), and from 
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district to the whole town. And 
here too the idea of decentraliza- 
tion makes itself felt. We give to 
these various elements of the town, 
especially to the district, great in- 
dependence and thus greater com- 
plexity, and we surround these 
quarters by green belts. In a cer- 
tain sense this is nothing more than 
one of the facets of our struggle 
against the overgrown town. The 
systematic introduction of green 
recreation areas, like arteries, into 
the stone town is another typically 
of present-day 


modern element 


town planning. In fact, we build 
as much with green and trees as 
with brick and stones. This mag- 
nificent contrast of green and stone 
will be the most important expedi- 
ent in modern town planning. It 
has never been so. Certainly, there 
were always town parks, but these 
were ever a separate element, sur- 
rounded by a sea of stone, and 
never has the recreation area been 
conceived in such a systematic re- 
lationship with the dwelling area as 
at present. Thus the town planner 
is everywhere faced with the task 
of creating a captivating relation 
brick and 
green: a 


between the town in 
and its veins of 


problem with 


stone 
spatial unlimited 
possibilities. 

I now come to the architectural 


formation of towns. A good town 
must be made in harmony with the 
town’s character. A plan without 
character is not a plan at all. The 
town planner must be sensitive to 
the peculiar character of the town: 
it is his task to express this very 
clearly. 
te 
The buildings which make up 


our towns must not stand chaoti- 
cally one beside the other. The 


town plan must lay down how the 


various buildings are to be distrib- 
uted, since this distribution is of 
social, economic and esthetic im- 
portance. A town’s beauty is not 
accidental, is not the outcome of 
chance; it is based on precise and 
well-timed repetition and variation. 
To attain this a good town plan 
must contain the necessary instruc- 
tions not only for two dimensions 
—a plan—but in three dimensions, 
at least roughly. It is in this spirit 
that I have usually worked out 
my detailed plans; I believe that 
only in this way can the town 
planner fulfill his calling with a 
full awareness of his responsibili- 
ties, in order to create a good and 
beautiful town. However, this will 
now be achieved in a way quite 
different from the past methods. 
For circumstances have fundamen- 
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tally changed, and never before 
have such powerful forces existed 
for a truly fresh approach. Indi- 
vidual houses, built one after the 
other, with all the variety of forms 
in which the owner’s wishes are 
expressed as well as the artistic 
gifts of the architect: this perfectly 
normal factor, quite characteristic 
for our old towns, has now become 
an exception. In its place we see 
housing schemes being elaborated 
on a massive scale. Of course there 
is in this housing a certain amount 
of differentiation: single-family 
houses, flat buildings with two, 
three, four and more stories; still, 
the logical basis of this kind of 
housing results in normalization 
and typification. In this problem 
a dwelling means just a unit, and 
there can be no question of giving 
expression to individual family life. 
Rich citizens—as far as there are 
still rich people left in old Europe 
—no longer require very large 
houses because they are more and 
more short of servants. And thus, 
architecturally speaking, the houses 
of the well-to-do and the less well- 
to-do tend 


more alike. 


to become more and 
No, in that respect 
the interesting architectural con- 
trasts of the past are no longer to 
be found, and that would mean an 


impoverishment of our towns if we 


had not new factors at our disposal 
But fortunately 
For build- 


to counteract it. 
that indeed is the case. 


ing in our time, which causes whole 


parts or towns to arise at one go, 
as one creative act, makes it pos- 
sible to see in town building in the 
first place the art of space. Wagner 
—or was it Berlioz ?—once said, 
“The most beautiful instrument is 
the orchestra.” Can the town not 
once again become the most beauti- 
ful piece of architecture? For our 
social life with its many facets de- 
mands in those new quarters a rich 
diversity of buildings. The survey 
gives us an idea of what is neces- 
sary in the way of government 
buildings, churches of various de- 
nominations, schools for all sorts 
of instruction, recreation halls, 
sports stadiums, etc. In my opinion, 
it pertains to the task of the town 
planner so to distribute these spe- 
cial types of buildings that they in- 
troduce in this normal house-build- 
ing the most natural variety. In 
our 


this arrive in 


towns at an equally logical and 


way we may 


beautiful synthesis. A synthesis of 
the classical element of repetition, 
inherent to our modern housing, 
and of the romantic element of 
variety by the proper distribution 
of the special buildings in those 
places where, for the future town- 
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aspect, they will be of the greatest 
value. And notwithstanding all 
the restrictions to which we are 
forced by financial stringencies, I 
see here the great chance for a 
typically modern beauty of our 
town. For it is mostly with the 


simplest means that the finest town 
aspect can be created. 


In art only the essential matters, 
and it is strange indeed that it al- 
ways takes a man’s lifetime to reach 
that little, that essential. 


School Building Competition 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT of 

Awards of Merit and Honor- 
able Mentions in the March num- 
ber, under the heading “A.A.S.A. 
School Competition,” was in error 
in confusing the results of the third 
annual competition sponsored by 
The School Executive and the com- 
petition sponsored by American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors and The Institute. In the 
March announcement, page 126, 
based on telegraphic news received 
just as we went to press, the jury’s 
findings were those of the latter 
competition. The awards of the 
School Executive competition were 
as follows: 


Tor Awarp WINNERS 

John Carl Warnecke, for Annex 
to White Oaks Elementary School, 
San Carlos, Calif. 

Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & As- 
sociates, for Mirabeau B. Lamar 


Junior High School, Laredo, Tex. ; 


Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, Neff & 
Associates, for Sam Houston Ele- 
mentary School, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hell- 
muth, for Detroit University 
School and Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich. 

John Lyon Reid, for Manor 
Elementary School and Deer Park 
Elementary School, both in Fair- 
fax, Marin County, Calif. 

A. G. Odell, Jr. & Associates, 
for Double Oaks Elementary 
School, Charlotte, N. C. 


HonoraB_E MENTIONS 

Joseph H. Baker & Associates, 
for Senior High School, Apple 
Creek, Wayne County, Ohio. 

Russell Guerne deLappe & 
Mitchell Van Bourg, for Travis 
Air Force Base Eiementary School, 
Suisun, Calif. 

Max Flatow-Jason Moore, for 
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Irene McCormick Grade School, 
Farmington, N. M. 

Victorine & Samuel Homsey, for 
Frederick D. Stubbs Elementary 
School, Wilmington, Del. 

William B. Ittner, Inc., for Ad- 
dition to Des Peres School, Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 

A. M. Kinney, Inc., for Madeira 
Elementary School, Madeira, Ohio. 

William E. Nash, for Ben 


Milam Elementary School, Bryan, 
Tex. 

Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & 
Folley, for Liverpool Elementary 
School, Liverpool, N. Y. 

Howell Lewis Shay, for Spring- 
field Senior High School, Spring- 
field, Pa. 

Sherwood, Mills & Smith, for 
North Street Elementary School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Hubertus Junius to Hubertus Tertius 


| ne sega MY SON, and may 
your greetings to your fel- 
lowman always be well chosen. 
Words are the means by which 
you are first judged, and they are 
the logistics of your ideas. You 
may think a wordless thought but 
you cannot convey it to another. 
Architecture is created in four 
steps, words, sketches, working 
drawings, and supervision ; and the 
last three are never possible unless 
the first be successfully achieved. 
There is both an art and a cour- 
tesy in the use of words. Art is 
the ability to choose words which 
exactly express the meaning you 
wish to convey. Courtesy is the 
ability to find these words within 
the understanding of the listener. 
You read and understand many 


words you do not use. Put these 
lazy words to work, but first in- 
vestigate them to be sure of their 
exact meaning. Discover their syn- 
onyms and how they differ, for no 
exact synonyms exist, each differs 
slightly from the original and from 
one another. 

Test them all for emphasis value 
and do not dilute your meanings by 
overemphasis. “Wonderful” should 
be reserved for the truly wonder- 
ful, else you may find yourself with 
a superlative dulled into mediocrity 
by overuse. 

A precise use of words will avoid 
the repetition engendered by ver- 
bosity. State it once. State it 
simply. State it clearly. 

Many volumes have been writ- 
ten on mores and morals and the 
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means by which they are to be 
instilled in the young. 

A sage once said to his adolescent 
son, “A gentleman never makes a 
lady an unacceptable proposition,” 
thus saving himself painful ex- 


The Threat to the 


planations and lifting many awk- 
ward similes from the shoulders 
of the long-suffering flora and 
fauna of our time. 

This, my son, is an artful use 


of words. 


Old Patent Office 


By Louis A. Simon, F.A.1.A. 


ITH THE MOVEMENT, now 

happily established, to pre- 
serve historic buildings as heritage 
that is meaningful and lasting, 
there comes a comfortable feeling 
that the complex of life has not 


deadened our sense of values. But 


signs are not lacking to show that 


there is no room for complacency 
on that score. 

As related to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal City, immediate concern is 
aroused by the effort now being 
launched to demolish the old Pat- 
ent Office Building, for the pur- 
pose of constructing in its place a 
building for parking automobiles 
—no less! 

By those who know Washing- 
ton, the old Patent Office is recog- 
nized as an outstanding example 
of the spirit of the Greek Revival 
period that obtained in Europe, 
and spread to America in the early 
years of the nineteenth century 
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where it found ready acceptance. 

As a philosophy of national life, 
set up in a written instrument of 
world-shaking and 
dealing with ideas with far hori- 
zons, there is arresting interest in 
relation to the Patent Office. As 
a Government agency it exists by 


importance 


virtue of a concept that plays 
a vital part in shaping the indus- 
trial and cultural destiny of these 
United States. The Constitution, 
it will be recalled, presents that 
concept in Article I, Section VIII 
where, in naming certain powers 
of Congress, it includes “the power 
to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and in- 
ventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discover- 
ies.” 

In consonance with that pro- 
nouncement and the importance 
attached to it, there came out of 
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the first Congress the Patent Law 
of 1790, creating a Board of three 
Cabinet 
grant patents. 
Act of 1793, abolishing the Board 


officers with power to 


Followed then the 


and placing solely under the Sec- 
retary of State (Thomas Jeffer- 
son at that time) the duty of grant- 
Later there was pro- 
Patents 


ing patents. 


vided a Commissioner of 


appointed by the President but act- 


ing under the direction of the Sec- 


retary of State. 


With the passing of the years, 
the ever-growing volume of patents 
and the assemblage of models, rec- 
ords, etc., led to authorization for 
a separate building for the Patent 
Office, and funds were made avail- 
able for its construction “of the 
kind of material of which the walls 
of the Capitol and the Mansion of 
the President 
but with the thrifty admonition 
“provided that a cheaper and more 
suitable be se- 
cured.” 

July 6, 1836, President Jackson 
appointed Robert Mills to design 
public buildings, and in a com- 
to 


are constructed”; 


material cannot 


munication a 


Congressional 
committee two Mr. 
Mills wrote: “The letter of ap- 
pointment which I have the honor 


to hold from the late Chief Magis- 


years later, 


trate, among other duties made it 
obligatory on me to see to the con- 
struction of a Treasury Building 
Patent Office, the 
building to be erected on the old 


and former 
site and the latter on the square 
north of the Post Office. With 
these instructions it has been my 
best endeavor to comply.” 

The building, as designed by 
Robert Mills for the Patent Of- 
fice, was occupied by that agency 
Now, still 


in good condition, it accommodates 


for some ninety years. 


the Civil Service Commission. Be- 
gun in 1836 and finally completed 
after an interruption of several 
years, the building bears the stamp 
of Robert Mills’ unfailing ability 
to express in his designs that re- 
fined simplicity and quiet dignity 
so characteristic of the architecture 
of the Greek Revival period. 


hp 


And now where do we stand in 
this year of grace 1954? 

We stand facing the fact that 
interests, whose identity is not thus 
far disclosed, seek to have the Pat- 
ent Office Building demolished. 

We stand in the shadow of a 
threat to blot out one of history’s 
milestones by legislative process. 

If bills which have been intro- 
duced in the Senate and House of 
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Representatives are passed, they 
would authorize the disposal of the 
building and its site “to make avail- 
able a site . . . for the erection by 
private enterprise of a building to 
be used for parking of motor ve- 
hicles”; and they would further 
authorize the imposition of “such 
restrictions in connection with dis- 
posal of the property . . . as will 
assure the use of the property for 
such purposes for a _ reasonable 
period of time.” 

That over-concentration of pop- 
ulation in our large cities results 
in great traffic problems, none will 
deny, nor that motor vehicles as 
they are used, create such prob- 
lems. However necessary auto- 
mobiles are, they remain the oft- 
time nuisance and the all-time 
source of dissension—the Jugger- 
naut that tends to override judg- 
ment in terms of miles per gallon, 
and causes historical issues to be 
weighed against inadequate meas- 
ures to solve present-day planning 
problems. 

As to the Patent Office, and ap- 
pealing to those who exalt to first 
rank the so-called practical expedi- 
ents, consideration is due to the 
following : 

The building in question is esti- 
mated to have a floor area of about 
200,000 square feet ; working space 
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for Government employees is 
greatly needed and the need might 
be increased if an emergency should 
arise; pressure to demolish oc- 
cupied but unsightly temporary 
war-buildings is being exerted, and 
while this movement has certainly 
much to commend it, it would re- 
duce office space by many thousand 
square feet; the cost of labor and 
material to compensate for all these 
losses would obviously be very 
great. All this makes very poor 
reasoning for demolishing the Pat- 
ent Office Building, Government- 
owned, occupied, and in good con- 
dition. 

Certainly it would be an anach- 
ronism to apply the spirit of the 
Greek Revival as a school of 
thought to express the life of the 
twentieth century. But, on the 
other hand, it is unfortunate that 
parking automobiles should be con- 
fused with the value of preserving 
historic buildings. 

As to the question of values, the 
preservation of the milestones of 
history through the years points to 
no nostalgic yearning for the past. 
Rather does it raise the level of 
our sight and give the upward lift 
to inspiration by which to measure 
man’s aims in the long, long jour- 
ney that ever remains in the mak- 


ing. 
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IN DANGER of being torn down 
Robert Mills’ original Patent Ofhce Building 


threatened by a bill in Congress to replace it with a parking gara 





In DANGER of being allowed to mar The Mall indefinitely 


temporary” buildings erected for World War II emergency 
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Regional Director Berners, Institute Secretary Cummings, 
Regional Director Kastendieck and H.H.F.A. Administrator Albert F. Cole 


AT A LUNCHEON IN THE OCTAGON DURING THE SPRING MEETING OF THE BOARD 


Regional Directors Matcham and Pearson, and James W. Follin, Director 
H.H.F.A. Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 





It’s on the House 
or, Why Architects Don’t Want to do Residential Work 


A TRAGEDY IN ONE ACT 
By Mortimer E. Freehof 
THE CAST: SecreTary—in jumper, with pad and pencil 
ARCHITECT—in smock, horn-rimmed glasses 


Mr. RosBInson 
Mrs. RoBINson 


Miss Luci__e Rosinson 


Mrs. Brown 


SCENE: The Architect’s consulting-room, with tables, chairs, phone, 


sketches. 


Architect is seated at table, writing. 
Enter Secretary 


Secy. 

Good morning, Mr. Jones. 
Archt. 

Good morning, Miss Smith. Any 
calls for me? 
Secy. 

Yes. Mr. Cuddysark phoned 
to say he got the Certificate of 


Occupancy for his house. 
Archt. 
Good. 


Secy. 

He said the building superin- 
tendent told him it’s the best de- 
signed and best built house in the 
whole suburb. 
Archt. 

That’s wonderful. 
be pleased. 
Secy. 

Oh, but he’s not. 


He should 


pie’s very 


angry. He blames you for doing 
such a good job because he says 
now his taxes will be high. 

Archt. 

You just can’t win. Anything 
else? 
Secy. 

Yes. The Robinson family is 
here in full force, to see their house 
sketches. 

Archt. 

Yes, I’m expecting them. Please 
show them in—and keep your fin- 
gers crossed. 

Secretary exits and ushers in clients, 
who are carrying suitcases. Archi- 
tect shakes hands. 

Mrs. R. 

Mr. Jones, I'd like you to know 
our daughter, Lucille, and this is 
Mrs. Brown. We 


my sister, 
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brought them along because they 
are both so artistic and have such 
original ideas. 

Archt. 

Fine, fine. [points to suitcases | 
Are you all going away on a trip? 
Mrs. R. 

Oh no. We just brought along 
a few of our magazine clippings. 
[opens one suitcase] Now this is 
the mantel we want for the living- 
room. This is the kind of bookcase 
wall for the den, and, oh yes,— 
this is how we want all our closets 
fitted. ‘That is, all except in Lu- 
cille’s room. She saw the cutest 
closet in a house she visited and 
she wants you to go and copy it.— 
The house is up in Albany. 

Archt. 

Well, we'll get to those details 
later, but first let’s establish the 
basic plan. [points] Now you see, 
we enter the house here, and— 
Mrs. R. 

Mr. Jones, speaking of en- 
trances, what color do you favor 
for the front door? 

Archt. 

Color? Well, I hadn’t thought 
—that is—well, we'll come back 
to that. Now, as I started to say, 
we enter into a gracious reception 
foyer, and from there— 

Mrs. R. 


Oh, you don’t have to show me, 


Mr. Jones. I can read plans per- 
fectly. Let me look. There’s the 
staircase, and... but why did you 
put the chimney in the powder 
room? 
Archt. 

That, Mrs. Robinson, is not a 
chimney. It’s a toilet bowl. 
Mrs. R. 

Oh—I’m sorry. But about the 
powder room, we saw one that was 
all gold tile in a house in Farming- 
dale. It was— 

Mrs. B. 

No, sister, that wasn’t in Farm- 
ingdale; that Huntington. 
Don’t you remember? The day 
we went to Farmingdale we had 
a flat tire on the rear right wheel, 


was 


and— 
Mrs. R. 

Oh no, Matilda. That was the 
day we were in Scarsdale and saw 
the bar with the heliotrope mir- 
rors. We had a flat on the front 
left when we went to Huntington. 
Mrs. B. 

No dear, I’m sure I’m right, be- 
cause when we went to Farming- 
dale I wore my cloth coat and right 
after that I got a new hat that 
didn’t go well with the coat—and 
oh dear, I just remembered, I bor- 
rowed an umbrella from Grace 
Smith sq I wouldn’t get my new 
hat wet and I haven’t returned it. 
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Why that’s a perfect example of 
the association of ideas. Don’t you 
believe in the association of ideas, 
Mr. Jones? 
Archt. 

Yes, Mrs. Brown, of course, but 
get back to these 
sketches? As I was saying, you 
see how the living and dining areas 
flow together, and yet, privacy can 
be achieved by— 

Mr. R. 

The den is what interests me, 
Mr. Jones. What kind of mantel 
will there be at the fireplace? 
Archt. 


Well, there really won’t be a 


I mean I— 


—may we 


mantel in the den. The fire open- 


ing will be in face of the brick, 


and— 
Mr. R. 

What! 
must be a mantel. 
Archt. 


There will be one in the living- 


No mantel? But there 


room, Mr. Robinson, but you see, 
in the den— 
Mr. R. 

But I want a mantel, Mr. Jones. 
Lucille 

Oh, Father, it’s not important. 
If you want to lean on the mantel 
like in the picture of the man of 
distinction, you can do it in the 


living-room. 


Mrs. R. 

How big is the living-room, Mr. 
Jones? 

Archt. 

Oh it’s spacious, I assure you. 
I wish you’d let me cut it down. 
It’s 24 by 42 feet. 

Mrs. R. 

Well, I don’t know. It seems 
Now in the Jack- 
son’s house, I’m sure their room 
is at least 50 feet long. You see, the 
interior decorator said— 

Archt. 
But my dear Mrs. Robinson, the 


small to me. 


decorator is not going to pay for 

this house. I’m afraid we've al- 

ready exceeded the budget. 

Mr. R. 
What’s that? 


I’ve told you I won’t spend a penny 


Now look, Jones, 


more than— 
Archt. 

I know, Mr. Robinson, but the 
increased requirements are making 
the house bigger all the time. I 
was going to suggest strongly that 
you cut down on some of these 
ideas. 

Mrs. R. 

But I simply can’t get along with 

Oh, I know. [pointing] 


There’s a place—the maid’s closet 


any less. 


can be smailer, and that’s a saving. 


But I do want an incinerator, and 
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I forgot to tell you—we need a 
separate bathroom for my canary 
birds. They splash so. After all, 
if that man in Connecticut could 
build a whole glass house just for 
his fish, I don’t know why I can’t 
have— 

Archt. 

But the cost, Mrs. Robinson. 
Remember the cost. 

Mrs. R. 

I don’t see why everything 
should cost so much. I saw a much 
bigger house published in the Lady 
Boilermakers’ Gazette, and the 
article told how cheaply it had been 
built.. Of course, that was with- 
out the labor. But I’m sure we'll 


get this house for our price, be- 
cause we have a friend who’s going 
to get us all the hardware at whole- 


sale. 
Archt. 

But my dear lady— 
Mr. R. 

All I’ve got to say, Jones, is that 
I won’t spend a penny more than— 
Mrs. R. 

Now Egbert,—please. Let’s not 
be small about this. That’s what 
always happens. That’s why you 
couldn’t keep that nice Mr. Simms 
in your office. Just because he 
wanted a raise, you— 

Mr. R. 
Now don’t get started on that, 


Matilda. Don’t you talk. You 
never keep a maid more than two 
weeks because you— 

Lucille 

Mother! Father! I’m sure Mr. 
Jones isn’t the least bit interested. 
Don’t let’s wash our linen in pub- 
lic. 

Mrs. R. 

Wash our linen? Oh Lucille, 
I’m glad you reminded me. Mr. 
Jones, in the laundry, how many 
steps does one have to take to get 
from the washtubs to the— 

Enter Secretary 
Secy. 

Excuse me, Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Olinspiegal is on the phone. He 
says they are starting to excavate 
tomorrow for the foundation. 
Archt. 

Yes. 

Secy. 

He said to tell you his wife has 
now decided she wants a ranch 
house, so he wants you to take the 
second floor out of the blueprints. 
Archt. 

Oh no! After all these months! 
Tell him to call off the excavator 
and to hold everything until I can 
see him. Now you were saying, 
Mrs. Robinson ? 

Mrs. R. 

I see some of your clients are 

still old-fashioned enough to want 
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ranch houses. How quaint! Now 
I want to tell you, to keep up to 
date, I’d really like to have a split- 
level house. 

Archt. 

But your property is as flat as 
a pancake. 

Mrs. R. 

Well, I don’t see what that has 
to do with it. I’m sort of torn be- 
tween the two-story and a split- 
level. Sometimes I think one way 
and sometimes another. 

Lucille 

Oh, Mother! 
split-level personality. 
Mr. R. 

Well, why not a split-level? If 
it’s the latest thing, we ought to 


That’s just your 


have it. 
Mrs. B. 

But have you done split-levels, 
Mr. Jones? Perhaps you should 
call in a split-level specialist— 
Archt. 

That won’t be necessary. If 
you insist, I’ll split a level with 
you. Now, have you decided on 
the exterior finish? 

Mrs. R. 

Oh yes, I must tell you about 
that. At first we thought we'd 
never get together on it. 
Mr. Robinson likes stone, my sis- 
ter adores white-washed brick, my 


You see, 


son wants shingles, and Lucille, 
here, insists on redwood. We just 
couldn’t agree, until we hit on a 
wonderful solution. We'll just 
use all of those materials. ‘Then 
each of us will have one part of 
the house we like, and everybody 
will be happy. 
Archt. 

But wait. 
You see— 
Mr. R. 

And don’t forget Aunt Gen- 
She’s buying us all the 
furniture, so we have to please her. 
She likes stucco and that half-tim- 
ber stuff, so put in some of that, 


You can’t do that. 


evieve. 


too. 
Mrs. R. 

And by the way, we'd like the 
general tone of the interior to be 
brown. Tan wall paper, walnut 
trim, honey-colored pine in the 
den, and dark brown stain on all 
the floors. 

Archt. 

But there should be some relief 
and contrast. Why so much brown? 
Lucille 

Grandpa chews tobacco! 

Archt. 

Well, I see I'll have to revise 
the sketches completely. [4/I rise, 
to take leave.] 

Mrs. R. 


Yes. And please show us various 
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Make one sketch with the 
garage in front, one with it on the 
side, and one on the rear. And 
I’d like to see how it would look 
with high windows and with win- 
dows to the floor. And could you 


make one picture in summer, with 


ideas. 


foliage, and one in winter, so we 
can judge the appearance in dif- 
ferent seasons? 

Mr. R. [shaking hands] 


How soon can we have some 


blueprints, Mr. Jones? 
Archt. 

Well, it will take some time to 
get these tracings out, and— 
Mrs. R. 

Well, 
right away, and you can finish the 
tracings Good-bye, Mr. 
Jones. 


send us the blueprints 


later. 
Exeunt, leaving Architect slumped 


at table, with head in hands. 
CURTAIN 


Architectural League Medals 


T THE OPENING of the 1954 
National Gold Medal Exhibi- 

tion at The Architectural League 
of New York, the of 
medals and honorable mentions 
were announced in six categories 
of the arts: 
ARCHITECTURE 

Gold Medal: Lever House, 
New York, N. Y., Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, Architects. 

Silver Medal: Corning Glass 


awards 


Company Building, Corning, 
N. Y., Harrison, Abramovitz & 
Abbe, Architects 

Silver Medal: Heathcote School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Perkins & Will, 
Architects 


Honorable Mentions: William 


APRIL, 


Foster Home, Orinda, Calif., 
Henry Hill, Architect; Housing 
Project, St. Louis, Mo., Lein- 
weber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth, Ar- 
chitects 
DESIGN AND CRAFTS 

Gold Medal: Wharton Eshe- 
rick, for a group of ten pieces in 
wood, including two staircases, a 
fireplace, several chairs and tables. 

Silver Medal: Robert Harmon, 
for windows in St. Ann’s Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Honorable Mention 
trial Design: Henry Dreyfuss, for 
a vault door for the Mosler Safe 


in Indus- 


Company; in Crafts: Dorris Hall, 
for an enamel decoration “Sagit- 


tarius”; in Design and Craftsman- 
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ship: Paul D. Holleman, for a 
design in mosaic; George J. Wells, 
for rug design. 
ENGINEERING 

Gold Medal: Rio Blanco 
Bridge, near Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
Thomas C. Kavanaugh, Engineer. 

Silver Medal: S. E. Fourth Ave- 
nue Bridge, Miami, Fla., Hardesty 
& Hanover, Engineers. 

Honorable Mentions: George P. 
Coleman Memorial Bridge over 
York River, Va., Parsons, Brinker- 
hoff, Hall & McDonald, Engi- 
neers; Precast Concrete Ware- 
house, Great Lakes, IIl., Arsham 
Amirikiam, Engineer. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

No Medals 

Honorable 
Associates for gardens of Norfleet 
House, Memphis, Tenn.; Richard 
C. Guthridge for two playgrounds 
in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harold W. 
Lautner for Michigan State Col- 
lege Campus; Arthur A. & Sidney 
N. Shurcliff for Shopping Center, 
Framingham, Mass.; Simmonds & 


Mentions: Ewald 


Simmonds for Conservatory and 
Aviary, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frederick 
B. Stresau for Davis Cafeteria, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Murat DeEcoraTIon 

Gold Medal: Allyn Cox for the 
frieze in the rotunda of The Capi- 
tol, Washington, D. C. 
Medal: 


for 


Silver Francis Scott 
Bradford the 


U.S. Government Cemetery, Cam- 


a mural for 


bridge, England. 


SCULPTURE 

Gold Medal: Cecil Howard for 
a torso 

Silver Medal: Ernest Morenon 
for several sculptures designed for 
buildings in Boston, Mass. 
Medal: Mal- 
darelli for a sculpture in wood, 
“Triad” 

Honorable 


for 


Silver Oronzio 


Mentions: Clara 


Fasano a terra-cotta figure, 
“Penelope”; Vincent Glinsky for 
a marble figure, “Melody” ; Henry 
Fox for a kneeling figure of St. 


Joan of Arc. 


They Say: 


neglect and indifference are largely 


G. Yates Cook 
(Speaking at a news conference) 
Many blighted areas of New 
York can be salvaged at the ex- 
pense of the slum landlords whose 


responsible for today’s slum crisis. 
But these planners want to tear 
sound 


down structurally apart- 


ment buildings, rebuild from the 
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ground up, and pass the bill on to 
the taxpayers. They are trying 
to bail out the slum landlords at 
the expense of the already over- 
burdened New York taxpayer... 
If this city’s vast housing inven- 
tory is permitted to rot away at 
the present rate, as it must with- 
out a complete reversal of official 
thinking, New York will be a 
ghost town within fifteen years. 


Lewis Mumford 
(In “Art and Technics,” Columbia 


University Press, 1952) 
By now, many architects have 


become aware of a self-imposed 
poverty: in absorbing the lessons 
of the machine and in learning to 
master new forms of construction, 
they have, they begin to see, 
neglected the valid claims of the 
human personality. In properly re- 
jecting antiquated symbols, they 
have also rejected human needs, in- 
terests, sentiments, values, that 
must be given full play in every 
complete structure. This does not 
mean, as some critics have hastily 
asserted, that functionalism is 
doomed: it means rather that the 
time has come to integrate objective 
functions with subjective func- 
off mechanical 
needs, 


tions: to balance 
facilities with biological 
social commitments, and personal 
values. 


APRIL, 


Robert Matthew 
(In his inaugural address as Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, University 
of Edinburgh, as printed in The 
Architects’ Journal (London), 
Nov. 26, 1953) 
The introduction of the tech- 


nique of Industrial Engineering to 
building is like the introduction of 
the use of steam or electricity, and 
we can already see—for instance, 
in some school buildings particu- 
larly—its initial development tak- 
ing place on a permanent basis. 
To the architect in any position of 
public responsibility there is really 
no choice in the matter. He knows 
only too well that he must fail 
hopelessly in his time-schedule if 
he relies on traditional methods, 
and no large authority that I know 
has seriously tried to do so. The 
absorption of this powerful force 
into the process of architectural de- 
sign is not easy, and this is hardly 
surprising as it represents the fusion 
of two elements that for a very 
long time have been artificially 
separated—namely, the designing 
skills of the architect and of the 
structural engineer. 


Howard M. Robertson, F.R.I.B.A. 
PRESIDENT, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT- 
ISH ARCHITECTS 
(In an address to students, February 


2, 195#) 
The principle that I would sug- 


gest as move directly applicable, 
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and useful, is a return to the con- 
ception of architectural design as, 
basically, a solution. Having 
achieved a solution, comes the con- 
ception. They may come together. 
But I think it is wise to take the 
solution first in one’s approach to 
a problem at school or in the office 
In approaching this® search 
for a solution, we should throw 
away all thought of being like 
Corb, like Mies, or anybody else. 
If one studies their work as a stim- 
ulus it should be from the angle 
of the solution they offered to their 
problems, and not from that of 
what the buildings looked like. 
Some may object that this ap- 
proach to design through the solu- 
tion is out of date, that it is the old 
Beaux-Arts idea again. To that 
I answer, never mind. It is the 
one principle that lifts architectural 
design out of the battle of styles 
and “isms” for a goodly portion of 
its process of development. It pro- 
vides a basis of unassailable logic 
not to be found in expressionism 
by itself, and brings out the com- 
mon denominator that lies within 
all satisfactory design; the denomi- 
nator that makes it possible to as- 
semble good furniture of nearly all 


periods in a room, and good build- 


ings of widely varying periods and 
individualities in a street. 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.1.B.A. 
(In his Presidential Address before 
the Third Congress, U. I. A., Lis- 
bon, September 21, 1953) 


So we can only hope for a suc- 
cession of great artists to carry for- 
ward our architectural progression. 
And finally, so that our younger 
members may not be too optimistic, 
let us remember that the creative 
artistic faculty of man does not in- 
crease; like the powers of nature, 
it is fixed and unaffected by adven- 
titious circumstances. It is im- 
possible to detect any artistic ad- 
vance in the 3,000 years since 
Homer wrote, or the cave at Las- 
caux in the Dordogne was painted 


20,000 years ago. 


Herbert Disney 
(In a letter to the Editor of The 
Times, London, quoted in The 
Architects’ Journal, Nowember 5, 
1953) 

I am sure I cannot be unique 
in taking no interest in art of any 
sort and in thinking that those 
who enjoy its harmless attractions 
should themselves pay for their 


enjoyment. 


R. B. Hammond, F.N.Z.LA. 


(In “Recent Observations on Pub- 
lic and Private Housing Over- 
seas,” Journal of the New Zealand 
Institute of Architects, July 1953) 
We find that the American arti- 


san could pay the purchase price 
of the most expensive type [of de- 
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velopment housing in California] 
with under two years’ income, and 
the least expensive with one and 
one-third years’ income. If he 


bought on the instalment plan, the 
monthly payments would absorb 


approximately one ninth to one 
eighth of his monthly income, de- 
pending on the type of house he 
bought. I know of even more 


favorable terms of purchase which 
would enable the American artisan 
to buy housing for as little as one 
twelfth of his income. If we take 
one of the most favorable bases of 
buying a house in New Zealand 
we discover that the New Zealand 
artisan has to devote approximately 
one quarter of his income to pay 
the outgoings. 


Character Studies 
II—MILES ADRIFT 


By Sir Hugh Casson, F.R.1.B.A. 


In his inaugural address as President of the Architectural Asso- 


ciation, London, Sir 


closely connected with the architectural profession. 


Hugh Casson developed five characters 


The address 


was printed in full in the Architectural Association Journal for 
December 1953. 


NE OF THOSE who considers 

B.V. well-meaning old 
back-number Miles Adrift—a 
young bachelor three years out of 
architectural school. “Every French 
schoolboy,” Nancy Mitford tells 
us, “has by the age of fifteen ac- 
quired three things—a moustache, 
a mistress and a hoop.” Of these 
three essential ingredients of what 
Alan Pryce Jones would call The 
Good Life, Adrift has only 
achieved the first, and the lack of 
the other two—mistress and hoop 
(or relaxed sex life and capacity 
for simple fun)—is perhaps the 


a 


is 


cause of much of his troubles. He 
is a not unattractive figure—tall, 
thin, lanky, pallid, deep-set eyes, 
and a quick, almost desperate way 
of talking. His hair, which used 
to tumble over his forehead to the 
despair of his parents, is now crew- 
cut, and he has recently replaced 
his horn-rims by steel-rimmed octa- 
gonal-shaped glasses. He dresses 
with very carefully studied lack of 
elegance, wrinkled socks, suede 
shoes with soles as thick as railway 
sandwiches, the 
creases of which you can usually 
see cigarette ash and pencil par- 


pullovers (in 
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ings), and he never wears a hat, ex- 
cept occasionally a very small nar- 
row corduroy cap. He lives in a 
Highgate basement which he has 
transformed into a fair representa- 
tion of a disused TV 
acoustic-tiled ceiling, grey rubber 
floor, white wallboard walls, the 
whole lit by far too many small arc 


studio— 


lamps on spidery black tripods. A 


home-built low square table, a 
Steinbergian wickerwork chair, a 
divan, a South Bank chair, com- 
plete the furnishings. The walls 
are bare of pictures, partly because 
he has no money to buy them, but 
principally, I am afraid, because a 
picture by a live artist is a com- 
mittal of personal taste which he 
is reluctant yet to make—but over 
the gas fire, asymmetrically placed, 
are a blown-up Leonardo da Vinci 
drawing (pinched from an old BIF 
stand ) looks like a 


crushed bicycle saddle but is in fact 


and what 
an early maquette by his sculptor 
friend, Ted Footman. The room, 
with its owner-designer perched 
like a black raven on a stepladder 
in one corner, has been photo- 
graphed by House and Garden and 
is quite indistinguishable from the 
rooms of all his close friends. 
Miles Adrift had a 
school career. Impatient, impul- 


sive, burning always with enthu- 


successful 


siasm, he was a splendid if at times 
intolerably tiresome gadfly in the 
studio—though admittedly always 
more self-confident and articulate 
in argument than upon the draw- 
ing-board, where he floundered in 
alternate moods of miserable in- 
decision and relentless pursuit of 
the preconceived. As a designer 


he was a rationalist—a lover of 


precision, of the module, of the 
As a child he 


was a great reader of Popular Me- 


scientific approach. 


chanics—and who, as my beloved 
Rosalind Russell used to say, ever 
heard of a really popular mechanic! 
(I also remember the famous story 
of the science master taking the 
class rather 


English literature 


nervously. He told them to open 
up their Shakespeares, to read and 
not let him hear a word from them 
until the thing was over. Sooner 
or later one of the little miseries 
raised his hand and said, “Please 
sir, it says, “he quality of mercy 
is not strained.” Does that mean 
it has not got to be put through 
a thing or that it must not be 
pulled out?” ‘The science master 
said, “Look, it says “The quality 
of mercy is not strained’; you don’t 
have to do anything about it at 
all.” And this was for- 
gotten by Miles Adrift.) Estheti- 


cally perhaps his outlook was over- 


never 
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dominated by the rectangle and the 
cube. Psychologists might say that 
he worshipped the cube because it 
has an end, it is an invitation to 
the known, it is a symbol of finality. 
But whatever the reason, it meant 
that his judgment of contemporary 
work was blinkered. Is it, he 
would obviously say to himself, in 
the mood, or is it not? If it is, 
then good or bad it’s O.K., and 
we can all go fishing—if only for 
compliments from our colleagues. 
He had not so much hitched as 
welded his wagon to a particular de- 
sign approach—even, alas, to a par- 
ticular cher-maitre, the well-known 
man of iron whim. All school pro- 
grammes were viewed with sus- 
picion and combed for irredentism 
before being accepted, but his ex- 
asperated instructors comforted 
themselves with the warmth of his 
enthusiasms and noted that even 
in the most coldly analyzed and 
presented scheme there was always 
a place—usually labeled “store’”— 
where the artist had got the better 
of the logician, and the final de- 
cision had been one from the heart 
and eye and not from the mind. 
This chink they worked hard to 
keep open. His thesis on Boiler 
House Development in Central 
Europe had been highly praised by 


an examiner who had frankly been 


a little out of his depth at the time 
and been hypnotized by the exqui- 
site tracery of the illustrations. 
These looked like the sort of draw- 
ings you see in engineers’ maga- 
zines in hotel lounges—not sur- 
prisingly, as they had of course been 
traced from them. Since leaving 
school, Adrift had worked for a 
time in the town-planning depart- 
ment of a Midland city. Here he 
had spent a lot of time drafting 
rather bossy letters to well-mean- 
ing hoarding owners intending to 
make gardens in front of their ad- 
vertisements, pointing out how un- 
suitable rubble walling was as part 
of the urban scene. Luckily the 
hoarding owners were far too anx- 
ious to oblige to observe that the 
same rubble walling was an ap- 
parently essential ingredient of all 
projected buildings for the rede- 
veloped shopping center on Adrift’s 
drawing-board. Lately he had 
changed his job and was now in 
the Housing Section of a North 
London local authority, where he 
was generally regarded as an able 
and enthusiastic assistant, admit- 
tedly lacking in compassion, and 
with a bee in his bonnet about 
linear planning and point flats, but 
otherwise a useful member of the 
office, no more to be blamed for his 
complete inability to design a font 
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or a wrought-iron gate than you 
could blame a more romantically- 
minded colleague for being at a loss 
when faced with a box of Meccano 
and told to make a school of it. 


Architects Read and Write 


“There’s nothing wrong about that 
lad,” his boss would say, “that a 
wife and two kids won’t eventu- 
ally cure.” 

(Next month—F rank Spoke) 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 


mentative, corrective, even vituperative 


A PENNSYLVANIA ISSUE 


By Beryt Price, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READ your February issue with 
I great interest and look upon it 
almost as the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, alumni organ of the U. of 
P. 

Your first article by Henry 
Churchill, whose words are always 
interesting and informative, is 
written by an adopted son of Penn. 
A few pages along, Paul Beidler 
of Easton fame, is also one of 
Penn’s outspoken and favored sons. 
The next comment by Marc 
Wright recalls to me that he was 
one of the depression babies at 


Penn, and a few pages further, 
Floyd Rible, one of that swell 
group of Californians, is best re- 
membered as that vigorous redhead 
from the U. of P. Later on, Allan 
Neal of Pittsburgh, whom we al- 
ways think of as a Pennsylvanian, 
put his oarin. Although Ed Steese 
was not, as I recall, a Penn man, 
he did serve with distinction in the 
War Production Board together 
with myself and many other loyal 
Pennsylvanians. 

Congratulations on the Pennsy]l- 
vania issue of the JOURNAL. 


INCOMPETENCE 


By C. Goprrey Poscat, Elizabeth, N. J. 


T WAS WITH DEEP REGRET that 

I read in the Memo that the 
Florida State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has found it neces- 
sary to require the insertion of a 


personal responsibility clause, mak- 
ing the architects of public school 
buildings personally responsible for 
extra construction costs that occur 
as the result of failure to show the 
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necessary details on working draw- 
ings. It stands to reason that no 
such mandate would have been 
issued had not some one or more 
architects, at some time or other, 
failed to prepare complete plans, 
especially the usual marginal scale 
detail drawings. 

This situation could occur be- 
cause of several reasons, a few be- 
ing the following. 

1. Lack of knowledge as to the 

preparation of details, 

2. Indisposition on the part of 
the architect to furnish com- 
plete drawings and/or spe- 
cifications. 

Lack of proper training prior 
to entering practice. 


My personal experience in deal- 
ing with young architects, particu- 
larly those just out of college, 


leads me to believe that reason 3 
above is the fundamental cause of 
this unfortunate circumstance, 
which sadly reflects on our entire 
profession. Colleges and state regis- 
tration boards of architects who, in 
the first instance, do not teach in 
full the practical side of our call- 
ing, and, in the second instance, 
grant licenses solely on beautiful 
planning and designing, are also 
seriously remiss. 

It is a sin and a shame that our 
profession must be told by official 
mandate how to prepare plans and 
specifications, and those responsible 
for this disgrace should be brought 
up on charges. 

It would seem to me that The 
A.1.A. should immediately investi- 
gate this situation in Florida and 
take remedial This is 
of nationwide import. 


measures. 


THE BATTLE OF PRESERVATION 


By Epwarp STEESE, 


HAVE READ with much approval 

Turpin Bannister’s article in 
the December JouRNAL on The 
Institute’s program for the listing 
of historic buildings. 

As you know, I have been for 
several years Chairman of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Society’s Committee on 
Historic Structures, a name chosen 
in preference to “buildings” since 
it can include bridges and other 
edifices which are part architecture, 


New York, N. Y. 


part engineering. In 
of Greater New York, now com- 
plete except for detailed documenta- 
tion, we have chosen the date of 
World War I (the end, rather 
than the beginning) for our index 
and I think this preferable to The 
A.1.A.’s equally arbitrary date of 
1900. The destruction of archi- 
tecturally structures in 
New York is so rapid that even the 
date we have allowed should prob- 


our su rvey 


historic 
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ably be moved up to 1930; at least skyscrapers of a past era—again | 
it is not too soon to prepare a list suggest 1918—and I am only 
for future consideration. Astothe afraid they might want to preserve 
rate of destruction, of our original some of our early tubes and sub- 
list of buildings almost 20% have ways as monuments of progress. 
been demolished in the past two Still, they might be “noted.” 
years. It seems almost unlucky I find myself on the list of mem- 
for a structure to be included in bers of the New York Chapter’s 
the roster: down it goes! Still, “preservation” committee, and of 
we have managed to save a few. course the records of my committee 
I have written to Frank Voor- of the Municipal Art Society will 
hees suggesting that the Society of _ be available to it, as they have been 
Engineers make a similar listing of in the past. I am, however, re- 
historic structures (included in our tiring from the latter post and am 
own list are the Cooper Union and glad to say that it will be carried 
Brooklyn Bridge) from the stand- on by Mrs. Agnes M. Gilchrist, of 
point of engineering. Undoubtedly the Society of Architectural His- 
they would include some of the torians, with the help of substan- 


great dams as well as bridges and _ tially the same committee. 
ETHICS AND THE YOUNG PRACTITIONER 
By Herspert Soset, Chicago, Ill. 


_ ARTICLE entitled “Ethics It seems in my opinion that it 
and the Chapter” by Ulysses would be wise to direct the younger 
Floyd Rible in the February practitioner on a path which might 
JoURNAL was extremely interest- be simpler for him to follow to- 
ing and well defined. wards ultimately attaining the 
I am wondering, however, if proper goal as regards proper ethics 
these articles by virtue of the writ- of an architectural practice. 
ers’ (or the speakers’) past experi- 
ence aren’t being directed too much This particular article in the 
towards the established practitioner JouRNAL dwells considerably on 
as against being directed to the the “contract between the archi- 
younger architect just starting out tect and client” and is actually an 
on a practice of his own. Actually extremely important document to 
the established practitioner is not the young architect. On the other 
in as great a need of that informa- hand the young architect is by nat- 
tion. ure of the profession forced to seek 
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his clientele among those people 
who have small projects to be built 
and usually in the residential field. 
There are few individuals or or- 
ganizations ready to entrust to the 
young architect a sizeable project 
because the young architect has 
few, if any, examples of completed 
buildings or already satisfied clients 
who will provide the proper recom- 
mendation. 

The architect who enters into a 
contract (whether it be verbal or 
written) with the potential client 
is, we hope, entering into this con- 
tract with good intentions. It 
would seem wise for that architect 
to exert himself to the utmost to 
provide more to the client than 
would be normally required of him 
by virtue of this contract. This ad- 
ditional service might be actual or 
even somewhat abstract to the ex- 
tent of reassurance to that client 
that he has retained the proper 
architect. 

This young architect knows little 
of law, and more importantly the 
individual with whom he is likely 
to come into first contact on start- 


Books & 


ArT AND ARCHITECTURE’ IN 
France. 1500-1700. By 
Anthony Blunt. 522 pp. 7” x 
10%”. Baltimore: 1953: Pen- 
guin Books, Inc. $8.50 


ing a practice of his own also prob- 
ably has an extremely meager 
knowledge of law. Very often the 
thought of a written contract brings 
fear on the part of the potential 
client (with a small project in 
mind), and it is extremely difficult 
for the young architect to over- 
come that fear. 

Once an architect has a few 
completed projects and a few satis- 
fied clients “under his belt” he is 
in a much better position for re- 
questing a written contract from a 
proposed client. Until that time 
it would seem, in my opinion, ad- 
visable for the young architect to 
outline to his initial potential 
clients mainly what they are to 
expect in the completed project, 
rather than what they are to secure 
in the way of services from the 
architect. The young architect 
should stress the fact that he is 
going to provide the services neces- 
sary to give the client that com- 
pleted project, and the limitations 
of the architect’s services would be 
only those imposed by the archi- 
tect himself. 


Bulletins 


The professor of history of art 
in the University of London pre- 
sents a scholarly study of French 
architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, with particular regard for the 
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social and economic forces of past 
eras and their effect upon the arts. 


SURVIVAL THROUGH DesIGNn. By 
Richard Neutra. 396 pp. 5%” 
x 834”. New York: 1954: Ox- 
ford University Press. $5.50 
Mr. Neutra’s essays—evidently 

the work of years—repeatedly as- 
tonish the reader by the depth of 
his thinking and the breadth of his 
investigations. We were privileged 
to publish a chapter from this book 
in our January issue. 


Roya Homgs. By Gordon Nares. 
112 pp. 854” x 11”. New York: 
1954: British Book Centre. $4 
An impressive photographic rec- 

ord of England’s state palaces: 

Buckingham Palace, Windsor Cas- 

tle, St. James’s, Holyroodhouse, 

Balmoral, Sandringham and Clar- 

ence House—the last three very 

briefly mentioned, being the private 
homes of the Royal family. 


Cuurcues & Temptes. By Paul 
Thiry, Richard M. Bennett and 
Henry L. Kamphoefner. 318 pp. 
84%” x 11%”. New York: 
1954: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. $18 
A timely collection of contempo- 

rary representatives to illustrate 

our search for design forms which 
will fit the needs of established 
liturgical conditions and, at the 
same time, embody the structural 
elements of our own age. The il- 


and 


lustrations are well chosen, 
there is a particularly valuable as- 
sembly of graphic details. 


Woritp FURNITURE TREASURES. 
By Lester Margon. 192 pp. 84” 
x 10%”. New York: 1954: 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. $7.50 
A personal selection from ex- 
amples in the museums of Amer- 
ica and Europe and from the show- 
rooms of today’s designers. Fully 
detailed measured drawings sup- 
plement many of the illustrations. 
An opportunity for close compari- 
son between examples of earlier de- 
sign with some of the efforts of 
today’s designers. 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND THE 
GrowTH or Cities. By Harlan 
W. Gilmore. 182 pp. 5%” x 
814”. Glencoe, Ill.: 1953: The 
Free Press. $3 
Analysis of communities on the 

basis of a combination of economic 
and social functions which the au- 
thor maintains can best be meas- 
ured by the element of transporta- 
tion. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE. By J. M. 
Richards. 236 pp. 434” x 74%”. 
Baltimore: 1953: Penguin 
Books, Inc. 65¢ 
The editor of The Architects’ 

Journal and The Architectural Re- 

view, explains the beginnings and 

character of what we call modern 
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architecture, with the timely warn- 
ing that all is not modern that is 


merely modernistic. The examples, 
well illustrated by photographs, 
are chiefly European but include 
some of the outstanding buildings 
in this hemisphere. 


MANUAL OF TRAVELLING EXHI- 
BITIONS. By Elodie Courter Os- 
born. 112 pp. 67%” x 83%”. 
Paris: 1953: UNESCO. Avail- 
able from Columbia Univ. Press, 
New York. $1.75 
A technical handbook on the 

packing, installation and other as- 

pects of travelling shows. The au- 
thor was formerly head of the 

Circulating Exhibition Depart- 

ment of the Museum of Modern 


Art. 


Migs VAN DER Rone. By Philip 
C. Johnson. 216 pp. 7%” x 10”. 
New York: 1953: Museum of 
Modern Art. Distributed by 
Simon & Schuster. $7.50 ($3.50, 
paper bound) 

A sympathetic review of Mies’ 
work from his early training under 
Bruno Paul, Peter Behrens, and 
the influence of Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel and the Dutch architect, 
Berlage, right up through the 
Farnsworth house and the Chicago 
Lake Shore Drive apartments. The 
second edition of a work first pub- 
lished in 1947, illustrated by plans, 
drawings and photographs. 


FURNITURE FOR Mopern In- 
TERIORS. By Mario Dal Fabbro. 
208 pp. 84” x 10%”. New 
York: 1954: Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp. $7.50 
The author’s fourth book in this 

field, seeking “examples of furni- 

ture designed according to the 
rules of Euclidean geometry, others 
designed in the most capricious 
manner imaginable, and still others 
designed according to time and 
motion studies.” He found them 
all, and supplements the illustra- 
tions with dimensioned drawings. 


Housinc Market ANALYsis: A 
Stupy oF ‘THEORY AND 
Metuops. By Chester Rapkin, 
Louis Winnick, David M. 
Blank. 100 pp. 77%” x 10%”. 
Washington: 1953: Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 
(Availabie from Superintendent 
of Documents) 50¢ 
A study developing more precise 

definitions underlying the market 

analysis process, sponsored by the 

Division of Housing Research in 

keeping with the provision of the 

Housing Act of 1949, and prepared 

under a contract with Columbia 

University. 

ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN, 1530- 
1830. By John Summerson. 
584 pp. 7” x 1014”. Baltimore: 
1953: Penguin Books, Inc. 
$8.50 


The curator of Sir John Soane’s 
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Museum has summed up, in his 
broad knowledge of the subject, 
the fascinating history of English 
architecture before the Victorian 


period. There is, in the Appendix, 
a succinct picture, from the Eng- 


lish viewpoint, of the beginnings of 
architecture in America. Photo- 
graphic illustrations and _ repro- 
ductions of drawings are superb. 
This is one of the volumes in the 
Pelican History of Art. 


Necrology 


According to notices 


received at 


The Octagon 


between December 11, 1953, and March 10, 1954 


AcusTA, MICHAEL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BARNES, DAavip DONALD 
Boston, Mass. 
BARRETT, RoBERT EMMET 
Portland, Ore. 
Biscoz, MAURICE BIGELOW 
Boston, Mass. 
BRADSHAW, PRESTON J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CAMPBELL, CARLTON PAUL 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLARKE, WILLIAM M. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Coates, WILLIAM D. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Evuiston, H. RIcHARD 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Farrar, Victor C. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
FassetTr, Francis Henry GILe 
Yakima, Wash. 
GABLE, Georce E. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
GAvvIn, Otiver O. 
Cranston, R. I. 
GEORGESON, FRANKLIN T. 
Eureka, Calif. 
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, 


HAMILTON, JOHN A.., F.A.LA. 
New York, N. Y. 

Hampson, JOsePH RAYMOND 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Hicoins, DANIEL PAUL, F.A.LA. 
New York, N. Y. 

Hicu, WAYNE M., Jr. 
Reading, Pa 

Hivvier, JAMES DALE 
Detroit, Mich. 

JOHNSON, Jesse TOWNSEND 
Avon Park, Fla. 

JuRENES, STEVEN PHILIP 
Hibbing, Minn. 

KANNER, I. HERMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Komar, Morris L. 
Chicago, Il. 

KVENILD, BIRGER 
Carmel, Calif. 

LupLow, WILLIAM ORR, F.A.LA. 
Madison, N. J. 

Ma, SHWEN Wel 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

McGi.L, Henry J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Mivver, Hat ArLucKk 
Baltimore, Md. 

MILLs, WILLIAM 
Nelsonville, Ohio 

Mopjeski, RALPH BENDA 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

PARADICE, FRANK H., Jr. 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Peucu, Witsur D. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Puckey, Francis WILLARD 
(Chicago, III. 

STANTON, Henry F., F.A.LA. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Steir, B. Leo 
Chicago, IIl. 

THOMAS, HARLAN, F.A.LA. 
Arlington, Wash. 


Tuomas, Lee A. 


Portland, Ore. 
TREVVETT, WALTER EGAN 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Tryse_t, Ernest H. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Wacker, Harry LEes.iz 
New York, N. Y. 
WaALsH, Epmunp F. 
Boston, Mass. 
WAYLAND, CHARLES WILLIAM 
Boise, Idaho 
We tcu, Everett V. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Weston, Rees WILLISTON 
Boalsburg, Pa. 
WITTENBERG, Georce H. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Calendar 


March 7-May 2: “Blueprint for To- 
morrow,” an exhibition of accepted de- 
signs for buildings to be erected in the 
near future in the metropolitan area 
of Baltimore, including Annapolis and 
the area east of Silver Spring, The 
Peale Museum, 225 N. Holliday St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

April 22-24: Third Annual Confer- 
ence of the Western Mountain Dis- 
trict, A.I.A., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Theme: The Architect and the Po- 
tentialities of his Environment. 

April 27-May 8: Exhibition of de- 
signs, “British Artists in Crystal,” 
Steuben Glass, 718 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

May 5-June 15: Architects’ Trek to 
Europe, visiting England, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Italy and France, under 
the leadership of Clyde C. Pearson, 
F.A.LA. 

May 7: First Annual Conference for 
Engineers, Ohio State University, with 


a review of student projects in the 
School of Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture, and a demonstration of 
architectural materials of construction. 

May 9-12: South Atlantic Regional 
Conference, A.I.A., Gen. Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

May 11-14: 47th Annual Assembly 
of the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, Mount Royal Hotel, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. 

May 26-29: British Architects Con- 
ference at Torquay. A.I.A. members 
are welcome, and further information 
and programs may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., Mr. C. 
D. Spragg at 66 Portland Place, Lon- 
don W. 1, England. 

June 10-12: 54th Convention of New 
Jersey Chapter, A.I.A., and New Jer- 
sey Society of Architects, Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 10-13: Annual Meeting of 
Board of Directors, A.1LA., Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
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June 15-19: 86th Convention, A.1.A., 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

June 21-23: Conference on Thin 
Concrete Shells, part of the 1954 Sum- 
mer Session at M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

July 9-30: Third National Trust 
Summer School on the Country Houses 
of England, Attingham Park, Shrop- 
shire, England. 

August 19-21: Regional Conference 
of Northwest District, A.I.A., Eugene, 
Ore. 

September 4-October 7: Fall Archi- 
tects’ Trek to Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt and France, under the leader- 
ship of Edmund R. Purves, F.A.LA. 


September 16-19: Annual meeting of 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects, 
Great Lakes Cruise on the South 
American, leaving from Erie, Pa. 

September 26-28: Regional Confer- 
ence, Gulf States District, A.I.A., 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 

October 21-23: Convention of the 
New York State Association of Ar- 
chitects, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N. Y. 

October 28-30: Conference of North 
Central States District, A.I.A., Kahler 
Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 

November 3-5: Convention of the 
Texas Society of Architects, The 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. 


News from the Educational Field 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts an- 
nounces that, following the re- 
quest of Prof. Turpin C. Bannister 
to be relieved of his administrative 
duties, Prof. Alan K. Laing has 
been appointed as the new Chair- 
man of the Department of Archi- 
tecture. Prof. Laing, who has long 
been a member of the faculty, is a 
graduate of the University of Den- 
ver and M. I. “ 


graduate work at Harvard. 


l., and has done 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY announces the appoint- 
ment of Norman L. Rice as Dean 
of the College of Fine Arts. Dean 
Rice succeeds B. Kenneth John- 
stone, who resigned in June, 1952, 


to give all his time to his practice 
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(Marlier and Johnstone). Dean 
Rice has been Director of the 
School of Art, College of Fine 


Arts, Syracuse University. 


Pratt InstiTuTE, Brooklyn, is 
establishing a School of Architec- 


ture as a separate unit, as of July 


1, 1954. 
ent 


In addition to the pres- 
program the 
Bachelor of Architecture degree, a 


five-year for 
sixth year leading to the degree 
Master of Architecture will be of- 
fered. Olindo Grossi, Professor 
and Chairman of the Department 
of Architecture, has been appointed 


Dean of the new school. 


PRATT of 


Architecture, 


INSTITUTE, School 
through Dean 
Olindo Grossi, announces the par- 
ticipation of the following critics 
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in the design course of the graduate 
program to be initiated this fall: 
Philip Johnson, Morris Ketchum, 
Jr., F.A.1.A., Frederick J. Kiesler 
and George Nelson. In charge of 
the Research and Graduate con- 
struction, Robert Davidson and 
John Hancock Callender. Dr. 
Paul Edwards will conduct a semi- 
nar on esthetics. 


Carson Pirie Scott 
Competition 


THE CENTENNIAL COMPETITION 
in City Planning, sponsored by 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, 
of which announcement was made 
in a previous issue, is now open 
to competitors from all nations. It 
closes at midnight, Central Day- 
light Saving Time, July 31, 1954. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


Tue Arnotp W. BRUNNER 
Scholarship for 1954 has been 
awarded to Ralph E. Myers, 
A.I.A., of Kansas City, Mo. The 
$2,400 will aid Mr. Myers in edit- 
ing a series of 30-minute lectures 
in the form of color slides with 
tape-recorded commentary, under 
the general title “Architecture— 
U.S.A.” These lectures will be 
available to A.I.A. chapters, the 
afd civic 


architectural schools, 


groups. 


THe AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
Rome has announced the award 
of eight Rome Prize Fellowships 
for one year each, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1954. Each fellowship has 
a total value of approximately 
$3,000. The fellowships in ar- 
chitecture went to James A. Gres- 


ham, of Enid, Okla., B.A. from 


APRIL, 


University of Oklahoma; and 
Robert Venturi, of Rosemont, Pa., 
M.F.A. from Princeton Univer- 
sity, and until recently with the 
architectural firm of Eero Saarinen 


and Associates. 


De- 


an- 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

of 
the o f 
Thomas H. Klausmeyer as the 
Edward L. Ryerson Fellow in Ar- 
chitecture for 1953-54. 
to sail for England in late April. 


partment Architecture 


nounces appointment 


He plans 


UNIversity OF NortH Caro- 
LINA, Department of City and Re- 
gional Planning, announces a 
limited number of graduate assist- 
antships in city planning for the 
year 1954-55. 
addressed to the Department at 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The Editor’s Asides 


GENERAL DEAN and the thou- 
sands of our soldiers who alter- 
nately sweltered and froze in 
Korean prisons will be interested 
in the news that Olney, IIL, is air- 
conditioning her three modern cells. 

YALE UNIVERSITY’s 
ment of 


Depart- 
Architecture recently 
honored George Howe, F.A.1.A., as 
the retiring Chairman of the De- 
partment. He was succeeded, as 
has been announced, by Paul Sch- 
weikher. George Howe has prob- 
ably set a record for educational 
connections, having served the 
American Academy in Rome, Har- 
vard, Princeton, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, M.I.T. and 


Yale. 


AMID THE RUMBLINGS of re- 
cession, depression and doom heard 
from the amateur economists, we 
read the Dodge Reports of con- 
tracts awarded for future construc- 
tion in the 37 eastern states. Setting 
an all-time high for any February 
in Dodge’s 63-year history was a 
figure 7% over the previous Febru- 
ary high, set in 1951, and 20% 
over February 1953. Combined 
with January, the contract awards 
were 9% ahead of the Jan-Feb. 
high set in 1951 and 13% higher 


than Jan.-Feb. 1953 which started 
More- 


over, the recent figures show only 


a record-breaking year. 


the usual percentage of the very 
large engineering projects—nothing 
to distort the picture of continuing 
high activity in building. 


Tue WEstT VIRGINIA CHAPTER, 
A.I.A., has on its program for this 
year the project of developing a 
chapter library. Charles W. Breed, 
Chairman of Library Committee, 
922 Woodland Ave., S. Charles- 
ton, W. Va., would be glad to hear 
from other chapters who have es- 
tablished libraries and have solved 
some of their initial problems of 
plan and expenditure. 


In Fespruary 1953 we printed 
Vernon DeMar’s impressions of a 
hasty inspection of the eastern or 
Russian zone of Berlin, accom- 


panied by photographs of memorial 


art “designed for the appreciator of 
greeting-card art and feed-store 
calendars.” 

Columnist Marquis Childs has 
recently also made the tour into 
Treptower Park, where the Rus- 
sians buried their soldiers who fell 
Battle of Berlin. Mr. 


Childs reports his impression of 


in the 


“a crude sentimentality . . . as com- 
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pletely without artistic merit as a 
crude comic strip.” In his pursuit 
of architecture as a form of his- 
tory more revealing than the writ- 
ten word he finds most dismaying 
the Soviet Embassy in East Berlin 
—‘‘a massive structure rather like 
a fortress that is trying neverthe- 
less to be elegant. There is a cen- 
ter structure and two attached 
wings, all with huge windows 
heavily curtained. On the top at 
the center is a kind of cupola stone, 
looking as if the architect had been 
hastily summoned before the ap- 
propriate commissar and ordered to 
step the whole thing up with some- 
thing fancy and be damned well 
quick about it.” 


From the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Courier-News comes evidence that 
even in the architectural profes- 
sion the principle of barter has not 
perished from the earth. 


7z| Millington 7-6620-M. ce sie 
<<! T 
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RAGS ~— RAGS — RAGS 
Louis Steinman _ 709 South 


Cartos Lazo, JR., seems not to 
be resting on his laurels as the co- 
ordinating architect of Mexico’s 
University City. As Minister of 
Communications and Public 


Works, he is now launching a pro- 
gram of road-building that is ex- 
pected to provide continental links 
through Mexico’s Gulf Coast and 
Pacific Coast jungles and circle 
the country’s interior to link up 
state capitals and harbors. 


H. H. WakrcuHTer has been 
made American correspondent of 
the Japanese architectural monthly, 
Sinkentiku. Prof. Waechter 
would be glad to hear from archi- 
tects who have unpublished mate- 
rial which would presumably be of 
value and interest to the Japanese 
architect. His address: 541 12th 
Ave. E., Eugene, Ore. 


WHEN A BIT LOW IN MIND in 
the fear that we are not building 
enough dwelling units for our 
growing population, we might 
look at the figures recorded by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Start- 
ing at 1920, the total was 247,000. 
In the next decade we reached a 
high point of 937,000 in 1925, but 
dropped to 330,000 in 1930. In 
the next four years our annual pro- 
duction feli to a low of 93,000, but 
it rose steadily to 602,600 in 1940. 
Down again to 141,800 in 1944, 
but since then a steady rise until 
we topped the million mark in 
1949 and have held above that ever 
since. 
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os IMPRESSIVE BROGHURE FOR ARCHITECTS 
INED WITH CHURCH SPIRE ARCHITECTURE 


‘Pointing to God’ now available with over 35 
illustrations of ancient and modern spires 


HURCH spires have played a 
bs noble part in the spiritual his- 
tory of Western Man. For 15 cen- 
turies, they have been powerful 
symbols with which man has ex- 
pressed his desire to commune 
with God 

Believing that a survey of spire 
architecture is of special interest to 
architects and churches today, 
when lightweight metals and new 
techniques are so wonderfully re- 
viving the form, Overly Manufac- 
turing Company presents a 25 page 
brochure on spires 

Over 35 illustrations illuminate 


All the great schools of 
from the 6th 
century through modern times, are 
Problems of 
corrosion and 


the text 
spire architecture 
presented lateral 
stress, leakage 
buckling are discussed. Materials 
and techniques are covered 
Overly’s brochure, “Pointing to 
God, > 
registered architects and churches 
(The price is $1.00 per copy to all 


is offered without charge to 


other interested parties.) 

Write or r firm or church 
letterhead to OVERLY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

















outstanding product developments 


make JOHNSON CONTROL 


Nearly 70 years ago, Johnson pioneered the original idea of completely 
automatic temperature control for each individual room. Since then, Johnson 
engineers have continued to pace the ever-changing needs of the heating and 
air conditioning industry with an unbroken succession of new and improved 
controllers and control methods. 

The famous Dual Thermostat, the Piston Damper Operator, Master- 
Submaster Control and modern Weather-Compensated Regulators are typical 
of the many outstanding innovations produced by Johnson’s continuous 
research and development program. Johnson constantly explores and tests 
new control principles. At the same time, Johnson engineers work closely 
with manufacturers of heating and air conditioning equipment and concur- 
rently provide the most effective apparatus for all newly-introduced equip- 
ment to which automatic temperature control must be applied. 

For an up-to-the-minute solution of any temperature control problem, no 
matter how new or difficult, you always can rely on getting the best answer 
from Johnson—the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to 
manufacturing, planning and installing automatic temperature control sys- 
tems. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON wclehomale 4 if eratuie and 
Aer Condilicning CONTROL 


MANUFACTURING @© PLANNING @© INSTALLING @ SINCE 1885 





If your plans call for 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


call for 


AMERICAN 
BRIDGE 


AMERICAN BrI1pDGE has the engineering know-how, fabricating facilities, erect- 
ing equipment, and skilled personnel to handle any type of structural steel job 


with exacting precision, thoroughness and speed . . . any time, anywhere. 


AVAILABLE NOW! For showing in churches, schools, clubs, and 
industries, the new sound and color motion picture—BUILDING 
FOR THE NATIONS —a candid, factual photographic record of 
the highlights of the fabrication and erection of the United Nations 
Secretariat Building in New York City. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE ATLANTA - BALTIMORE BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT ELMIRA GARY MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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The Mechanics and Farmers 
Savings Bank: aceany, new york 


struction at the doorway. All marble work is 
Vermont Imperial Danby. The dark base 
course at sidewalk level is of Blue Pearl Gran- 
ite. Both marble and granite were finished 
by Vermont Marble Company. 


The use of marble trim with brick wall 
is a long established tradition in American 
buildings. It is particularly appropriate for 
the Georgian design of the Albany bank shown 
above. The recessed entrance is lightened and 
fine details of the doorway accented by con- 
tinuation of the exterior marble treatment as 
veneer wall covering and also for heavier con- 
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Architects 


Genera! Contractor 
PANZIERI-HENDERSON 


See our catalogs in 
Sweet's File Architectural 


LOW MAINTENANCE 


crystalline VERMONT MARBLE 


GANDER, GANDER & GANDER 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY + 


Branch Offices 
Chicago + Clevelond + Dollos + Houston + Philadelphia + Los Angeles New York 
in Conede: Onterio Merble Compony, Limited, Peterbore, Onterie end Terente, Ontario 

Brooks Marble & Tile Company, Limited + Centinentel Merble Co., Limited, Vancouver, 8. C. 


PROCTOR, VERMONT 
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An Accounting System 
designed for YOUR Office 


Four years of intensive effort by a Com- 
mittee of The Institute has resulted in the 
completion of a Cost Accounting System 
which is adapted to the special needs of 
architectural offices. 

Heart of the System is the Book of In- 
structions, available with each of the Offers; 
or sold separately at $5.00 per copy. In it 
are all necessary instructions, along with 
samples of most of the Forms, filled out as 
examples. 

The System can be purchased in three 
separate Offers. Each contains a year’s 


supply of Forms. Full information on the 
contents of each Offer, and prices of in- 
dividual Forms, may be obtained upon re- 


quest. 


Offer No. 1—$55.00 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, Binders, with 
names imprinted on Binders and Forms. 


Offer No. 2—$31.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


Offer No. 3—$22.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





How CRANE 
helps you plan kitchens 


os oe el 
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The focal point of most any kitchen is the 
sink. And this Crane Sunnyday sink is as 
beautiful as it is practical. Comes in eight 
colors. One of many new Crane sinks 
covering a wide price range. 


the beveled “control 


of a Crane Sunnyday sink. It 


Here you see 
panel” 
reflects the built-in quality and distine- 
tive styling of all Crane kitchen equip- 
ment. And, as you know, Crane offers 
one of the most complete selections of 
kitchen equipment in the business. 


From colored sinks to gleaming cabi- 
nets... from ranges to dishwashers. . . 
from ventilating fans to garbage dis- 


posers, Crane gives you matched kitchen 





Crane offers you the most modern 
fixtures for both kitchens and bath- 
rooms. In fact, the wide choice of 
Crane styles, sizes, colors, and prices 
gives you equipment to match the 
needs of any plan... any budget. 
And, of course, the fact that most 
people prefer Crane means that, 
whenever you specify it, your clients 
will appreciate your giving them 
the best! 


equipment tosolve any planning problem. 


For further information, see your 


Crane Architects’ Catalog...or call 


your nearby Crane Branch or Crane 
Ww holesaler. 


CRANE CO. 


, CHICAGO 5 


GENERAL OFFICES: S30 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE 


VALVES FITTINGS pire PLUMBING AND HEATING 





Standard Contract Documents 


These contract forms have stood the test of time, have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 

and misunderstandings, have made for good will between Architect, Owner and Contrac- 

tor. They expedite business. Orders are filled at The Octagon the day they are received. 
The Documents can also be had from most dealers in architectural supplies. 


Agreement and General Con- Letter of Acceptance of 

ditions in Cover : Subcontractor’s Proposal... 10 
General Conditions without Cover (heavy paper with 

Agreement : valuable notes) 
Agreement without General Complete set in cover 

Conditions Review of the Standard Docu- 
Owner’s Protective Bond ‘ ments—by William Stanley 
Form of Subcontract i Parker 


OTHER CONTRACT FORMS 
Form of Agreement between Short Form for Small Construc- 
Owner and Architect on a Per- tion Contracts 
centage Basis— Circular of Information on Fee 
When Engineers’ Fees are reim- plus Cost System (Owner- 
bursed to the Architect by the Architect) 


Owner (Doc. No. A-102) . $.05 Form of Agreement between 
Owner and Contractor (Cost 


When Engineers’ Fees are in- sine Pee Basic) 


cluded in the Architect’s Fee Circul ao : Cc 
(Doc. No. B-102) .... . .0S ircular of Information on Cost 
plus Fee System (Owner-Con- 
Form of Agreement between tractor) 
Owner and Architect on the Performance Bond; Labor and 
Fee plus Cost System j Material Payment Bond... . 


BOOKS 
Handbook of Architectural Practice (Revised 1953 edition 
Architects’ Specifications—How to Write Them, 
rr , SE, bein ce SRC Hew ee eee 
Specification Work Sheets 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical Index—Doc. No. 172— 
(1951 edition) 
Filing System for Architectural Plates and Articles—Doc. No. 261.... 
Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to $1.00 or more. Orders, communications 
and remittances (checks, money orders, cash or stamps) should be sent to— 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





WHITE is 2 much more off celine | 


Trinity white—the whitest white cement—is a true portland 
The gleaming sparkling whiteness as mass or contrast increases the 


stature of good design. Use it for architectural concrete units; 


stucco; terrazzo; and wherever high light-reflection is indicated. 
. 


Trinity white meets all Federal and ASTM specifications. 
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A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. + Chicago 
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\ NOX 


Chhena —~slrusilies > This enduring, mag- 


nificent stone offers even greater value now to those who 
want the best. Thanks to modern, mass-production tech- 
niques in quarry and mill, Indiana Limestone is still one of 
the most moderately-priced of all building materials. Despite 
increased freight-rates, wages, and taxes, it offers a practical 
level of economy in buildings of every type. And its versa- 
tility in use permits countless savings without sacrifice of 


beauty or durability. Still the first, and still the favorite, it’s... 


The Nation’s Building Stone 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE § a P. O. BOX 471, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


You are invited to make full and frequent use of our 


technical counsel without expense or obligation 
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